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40,000,000 More People 


Will Need Telephone Service 


Good and abundant telephone service 
is an indispensable part of the progress, 
prosperity and defense of the country. 


As the population grows and grows 
(it will be increased by 40,000,000 by 
1970) it is clear that more and more 


communication service will be needed. 


This will require large amounts of new 
capital and the telephone business must 
have good earnings to provide the service 
and compete for the investor’s dollars. 
There is no other way. 


Sometimes there is a tendency to think 
that the approval of adequate earnings 
is wholly in the interest of the company 
and that it should be resisted automati- 
cally, regardless of the need. 


Actually it benefits you as a telephone 
user, your community, and your state. 


The gain is not only in direct telephone 
jobs and wages but in helping each state 
encourage and attract other businesses. 
You cannot keep prosperity up while 


NEW CUSTOMER! 
Over 11,000 babies are born every day in the U.S. 


regulating telephone expansion and em- 
ployment down. 


Telephone users benefit by sharing the 
economies and efficiencies that come from 
being able to plan and build ahead. 
A repressive policy on company earnings, 
by limiting research, progress and long- 
term economies, would lead almost inevi- 
tably to poorer service at a higher price 
than you would otherwise have to pay. 


Bell Telephone System 
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COMPLAINTS, PLEASE 


Volume 29 . . . Number 4 From now on, your copy of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS will come 
to you sans envelope, as it did 
this month. Should it ever reach 


you in anything but the best of 
shape, please let us know 
instanter 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Uext Wonth 


Capital Airlines has developed 
a simple, yet ingenious, system 
for keeping the executive pay- 


“4 ° 1G59 roll error-free, prompt, and 
confidential 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Three specific techniques for 


Training Salesmen to Do More Than Sell Ralph G. Jacobsen, J 7 “engineering” agreement will 
Keep This Skeleton Out of Your Closet! . H. Brock U help salesmen and supervisors 
Hospital Stay Used to Revamp Firm's Policies S. Ralph Lazru 15 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL Investment analysts and 


other such specialists exert 


Cut Costs by Measuring Office Work ’. J. Berg, Jr.; E. V. Gri 22 powerful influence on the mar- 

. ket price of a c é ’s stock. 

Statements Mailed Ten Days Sooner With New _— N. Bayard 33 Yet am bea athe pace oth rece 
New Equipment to Incite Revolution irles F. Johnson 36 

Building Designed to Increase Efficiency Beatrice Moor: 39 . 

Men and Their Methods 42 

Other articles on keeping 

engineers happy; inside vs. out- 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION side executive development; 

check list for finding problem 

Personnel Policies Have to Be Policed, Survey Finds 28 areas in salesmen’s compensa- 


m . . tion, and ways t . ct the 
Employee Relations Facts: Sources and Control Bernard G. Naas 29 Peet Te ee ee 





EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


To Get Your Ideas Across, Speak Effectively Frank Sns 18 - sist atti: bias 
; 2 e ie editoria ssion oO 11S 
Speed Isn't Everything in Reading 21 magazine is to serve as a Clear- 
inghouse for practical manage- 
ment information, especially in- 
SPECIAL INTEREST volving those aspects of office 
administration of real concern 
Businessman Benefited From Part-Time Teaching R.C Hoff 35 to top management. Its editors 
welcome criticism, which need 
not be constructive, and manu- 
DEPARTMENTS scripts, which need not be ac- 
companied by stamped, self- 
New Equipment a4 Books for Executives 46 addressed envelopes 
Don't Miss Getting 45 Business on the March 48 


$5.00 a Year—50 Cents a Copy 
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Better management 
and control through . . . 


* 
Budgeting 
Principles and Practice 


HERMAN C. HEISER, CPA 
Partner of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


This new book presents budgeting as a 
prime management tool for planning, co- 
ordination, and control. It outlines new ap- 
proaches for getting full participation from 
the entire management team in evaluating 
plans, devising a coordinated program, and 
achieving budget objectives. Explains meas- 
urement of deviations from expected per- 
formance standards—how to quickly analyze 
changes in net income and rate of return, 
how to control variable costs. The practices 
of well-run companies are illustrated 
throughout. Includes a complete budget in 
final form. 116 forms, ills.; 450 pp. $10. 


Used everywhere .. . 


Montgomery's Auditing 


NORMAN J. LENHART, CPA, and 
PHILIP L. DEFLIESE, CPA — Partners of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


Eighth Edition of this famous guide to audit- 
ing principles and practices gives expert 
counsel based on wide experience, quick 
answers to practical questions. It reveals the 
impact on auditing of changes in business 
conditions, taxes, findings of accounting 
societies, governmental rulings, etc. Through- 
out, emphasis is placed on accounting prin- 
ciples, internal control, auditing procedures, 
and statement presentation. 8th Ed. 766 pp. 
$10 
Also by Partners of LYBRAND, 
ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 


MONTGOMERY'S FEDERAL TAXES, 
37th Ed. Edited by Bardes, 
Mahon, McCullough, 
Richardson 

SEC ACCOUNTING PRACTICE AND 
PROCEDURE, Rev. Print. 
Rappaport 15.00 
RETAIL MERCHANDISE ACCOUNT- 

ING, 2nd Ed. Bell 12.50 


$25.00 











Accounting Systems 


J. BROOKS HECKERT, CPA, 
and HARRY D. KERRIGAN 


Widely used book provides authoritative 
guidance on the design and installation of 
accounting systems. Shows how to analyze 
system situations, determine data needed, 
design records and procedures. 2nd Ed. 348 
ills., 663 pp 

-=-USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER~~~ 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS’ Aim 


AST month, the space was ex- 

pended on an analysis of the 
“ideal” AMERICAN BUSINESS ar- 
ticle. Such an article would deal 
with a problem or possibility con- 
fronting top management—a prob- 
lem or possibility to which the of- 
fice can make significant contribu- 
tions, 

“In all earnestness,” a reader 
asks, “do you think that any of- 
fice can ease a top-management 
headache? Isn’t the president of a 
company too busy negotiating with 
bankers, union ‘leaders,’ lawyers, 
inventors, customers, suppliers, et 
al., to get involved in managing 
the office?” 

This, of course, is a double-bar- 
reled question, and one of the bar- 
rels is loaded. Let us first deal 
with the second, or loaded, ques- 
tion. Depending on the crisis of 
the season, the typical company 
president would indeed have his 
preoccupations, If the union con- 
tract was about to expire, that pre- 
occupation probably would be 
negotiations with the local union 
leader. If sales were slumping, he 
might be busy trying to find a new 
sales manager. And if the com- 
pany, like our Nation, was one 
that passed from crisis to crisis 
with hardly time to wipe its brow, 
there indeed would be little time 
to spare for the office. 


A Loaded Question 


In any event, and here’s the 
loaded part, it was not advocated 
that the president of the company, 
crisis-ridden or not, get involved 
in managing the office—merely 
that he be informed and open- 
minded about what services the 
modern office can provide to help 
him reduce the problems that are 
troubling him—or ought to be 
troubling him. 

This returns us to the unloaded 
question: “Do you think that any 
office can ease a top-management 
headache?” Unequivocally, yes! 
Well, almost unequivocally. One 
obvious condition is that the com- 
pany must be enlightened enough 
to know that it pays to invest in 
modern office equipment and sup- 
plies and furnishings, and solvent 


enough to be able to make these 
investments. 

Enlightenment or a willingness 
to be enlightened is the more es- 
sential quality. Relative to their 
contribution to profits, up-to-date 
office appliances require only a 
very reasonable investment. And, 
of course, many can be leased 
from manufacturers or from ren- 
tal organizations. 


Major Responsibility 

The major responsibility of the 
chief executive of a company is 
profits. He must see to it that the 
company’s investment in plant, 
equipment, and liquid capital 
cash, receivables, and inventory 
earns money commensurate with 
the risks and other external cri- 
teria. To do this job, the president 
must control, co-ordinate, and 
measure performance. It is in this 
area that the office can ease the 
president’s burden by providing 
him with more complete, more re- 
liable management data more 
promptly. 

A trip through the 16th Annual 
Chicago Seminar and _ Business 
Show last month revealed more 
and more equipment that will pro- 
vide this sort of management guid- 
ance, much of the data used being 
by-products of normal accounting 
procedures. 

There also are devices that will 
aid decision makers by simulat- 
ing the consequences of myriad 
alternatives, thus narrowing the 
range of possible choices. And 
there are operational systems that 
will permit the president’s subor- 
dinates to do a better job at their 
specialties—co-ordinating produc- 
tion and sales, controlling inven- 
tories, shortening the accounts- 
receivable cycle, and so forth. The 
net impact of these advances will 
be to improve service to cus- 
tomers, make the company’s prod- 
ucts more competitive, and reduce 
the big costs of doing business; 
e.g., cut the inventory require- 
ments. 


An Aid to Management 
Now, it is not suggested here 


that a modern office will end top- 
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management headaches. Porter 
Jarvis, president of Swift & Com- 
pany, expressed this point very 
well at the dedication of his data- 
processing and communications 
center last year: “This installation 
is not going to be a substitute for 
management; it is both an aid to 
management and a challenge to do 
the better managerial job that is 
now attainable.” 

It is the mission of this maga- 
zine to do an increasingly better 
job of finding these story possibili- 
ties, researching and writing them 
in a way that will make them in- 
teresting as well as useful. We in- 
tend to demonstrate to all skeptics 
that the modern office is an indis- 
pensable tool of top management, 
and that its benefits are by no 
means restricted to the corpora- 
tions that can afford to rent or 
buy the expensive electronic ma- 
chines. The office revolution 
reaches into almost every aspect 
of management and promises bene- 
fits to firms of almost every size. 

As was explained last month, 
finding these story possibilities is 
not easy. Developing them into a 
publishable article is even harder. 
Recently we had a peach of an in- 
ventory-control story lined up. 
The system had been developed by 
an electronics company, one pos- 
sessing a well-earned reputation 
for brilliant management. But, 
alas, the company was so proud of 
its system that it jealously 
guarded it. “We don’t want our 
competitors to find out what we 
are doing,” a vice-president ex- 
plained. 

Quite understandable. What is 
striking is the number of com- 
panies that share some of their in- 
nermost facts with our editors. 
They may wince a bit if they see 
the manuscript before publication. 
“Did I tell you all this?” they 
ask. It is a rare instance, however, 
when they insist upon withholding 
some of the information. 


New Department 


On pages 42 and 43 of this is- 
sue, we have revived the ‘Men and 
Methods” department that ran 
years ago. It is the purpose of this 
department to present brief stories 
that show how progressive com- 
panies are using office equipment 
and office systems to cut costs and 
improve their earnings. We hope 
that you get at least an idea a 
month from this department. 


CBvdes S. Johnson 


April 1959 


Hand folding 
is high cost 


Folding by hand is tedious, monotonous 
drud er ! and, in terms of the time required, costly. It 
y @ interrupts your office routine, keeps your girl 
from more productive effort. No matter how 
small your office, a Pitney-Bowes Model FH 

folding machine will soon pay for itself. 

The FH makes eight different folds, handles 
multiple or stapled sheets, in most all conven- 
tional paper weights and finishes in sizes from 

3 by 3 to 8% by 14 inches. With semi-auto 


-,, matic feed, it can double-fold up to 80 letters 
4 i) a minute. (Fully automatic feed, optional at 
slight extra cost, is even faster.) 

The FH can be set in less than a minute, by 
merely moving two knobs for the fold-widths 


- 


wanted. And it can be easily operated by any- 
a r body — even the boss! Light, small, easily port- 
‘By, able, one FH can serve several departments 


And it costs less than a standard typewriter! 

Call nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a trial 
demonstration in your office—no obligation 
Or send coupon for free, illustrated booklet. 


The 3300 FH a new, small, 
simple, combined folder and 
inserter, will fold and stuff 
up to 500 bills, letters, et 


envelopes in eight minutes 


into FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder 


= ww wwe eee es ee 


PrItNEY-Bowes, IN¢ 


PITNEY-BOWES Folding 2116 Walnut Stet, Stamford,Con 


klet on PB folding and 


& Inserting Machines 1” rc eadel ante abe 


Made by the ori fil 


121 offices in the U.S 


with nationwide 
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How Ready! 


THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need. It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business— 
large or small. In 
preparing the Hand- 
book for more than 
three years, the edi- 
torial staff made a 
thorough survey of 
the outstanding pub- 
lic relations ideas, activities, and 
plans used by companies in many 
lines of business. 


Copiously illustrated and including 
valuable reference data, facts, fig- 
ures, case studies, and detailed pro- 
gram outlines, this Handbook is a 
practical management tool which 
blueprints the various methods you 
can use to carry out an effective pub- 
lic relations program for your com- 
pany, be it large or small. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Determining Policy and Strategy 
Budgeting for Better Public Relations 
Public Opinion Polls 

The Public Relations Executive 
Planning a Long-Range Program 
Co-ordination With Sales and Advertising 
Making an Organization PR Conscious 
Dealing With Emergencies 

When the Plant Is Struck 

Staging a Successful Open House 
Visitors to the Plant 

Making Memberships Pay 

Working With Competitors 

Radio and TV Publicity 

Getting a Good Press 

External and Internal Publications 
Public Talks and Appearances 
Meetings and Receptions 

Stockholder Relations 

Community Relations 

Public Service Projects 

“Get Out the Vote" Campaigns 
Measuring the Results of Public Relations 


Departmental Equipment 


1,005 pages. Size 5 by 8 inches. 


Bound in leatherette. Complete $ 
with index ; 15.00 


Plus Postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





Cllert. from Readers. 


Water Shortage 


I think I know the “small Ohio 
paper mill” mentioned in E. M. Ryan’s 
“Boss’s Dilemma: Lead or Do It 
Yourself (and the case of the execu- 
tive who nearly drowned).” That 
canal-swim story gets better every 
time I hear it! 

Incidentally, if the plant superin- 
tendent had not cleared the drain, the 
water by this time might have risen 
high enough to have prevented the 
fire that burned the place down last 
month.—WaLTER E. EL.iott, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


More Than a Colleague 


Your page-1 caption in the March 
issue explained very well the cover 
picture and the theme of the Rhode 
Island business-climate improvement 
program. In this caption, you refer 
to the man pictured on the front 
cover with A. W. Gilmore as a “col- 
league.” 

Perhaps your readers would be 
interested in knowing that this “col- 
league” is Clement W. Williamson, 
who was one of the principal organ- 
izers of the Weekapaug Group and, 
indeed, was its first chairman, serving 
over a year. Mr. Williamson’s full- 
time job is president of the rapidly 
growing Sealol Corp. of Warwick, 
R. I.—W. A. ORME, JR., employee and 
plant community relations, General 
Electric Co., Providence, R. I. 


Information, Please 


I was very much interested in the 
article by Edward M. Ryan, ‘What 
You Don’t Know (about your em- 
ployees) CAN Hurt You,” which ap- 
peared in your March issue. I would 
appreciate your listing any employee- 
investigation companies which offer 
this service in the Chicago area. 
Name Withheld. 

The Retail Credit Co. is one such organiza- 
tion, and it has a pamphlet describing its 
service, which is available nationwide. Write 
Wayne R. Flory, Retail Credit Co., 59 E. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Carnegie Report 


In the March issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, there appeared an editorial, 
“Formula for Success,” that referred 
to a report by the Graduate School 
of Industrial Administration, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology. This 
dealt with a study, financed by a 
$170,000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, that showed how small compa- 
nies can succeed by patterning them- 
selves after well-managed large com- 
panies. 


I would appreciate it if you would 
tell me how I can obtain a copy of 
the Carnegie Report and its cost 
IvAN ALLEN, JR., 29 Pryor St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dean G. L. Bach of Carnegie’s Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration informs 
us that the most central source of information 
about the study's findings is Organizations, 
a book just published by John Wiley & Co., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

He also reports that his school is continuing 
the Ford-financed examination of business 
success. In a forthcoming issue, we will have 
an extensive review of Organizations. We 
also have asked Dean Bach for a full-length 
article that we can publish. 


United Management 


I read with great interest the 
description of your ideal article in 
the March issue. After musing about 
it for some time, I wondered what 
subject would be of absorbing interest 
to the three levels of management: 
president, controller, and office man- 
ager. I concluded it is not necessary 
that the subject be of decisive im- 
portance. Interest of the men at the 
different levels of operation can be 
engendered by demonstrating how 
the elements of the article are inter- 
locked and interrelated.—ALEXANDER 
Bac, Marblehead, Mass. 


Exactly. 


Competition 


In October of this year, our division 
managers from all over the world 
will meet in Paris, France. The 
Canadian division has been requested 
to prepare a paper on “The Growth 
of Free Enterprise in North America, 
and the Effect Competition Has 
Played on This Growth.” 

I write to you in the hope that 
some time in the past few years you 
may have produced an article on this 
subject and, if so, that you could 
forward a copy to me.—R. H. New- 
HOOK, Canadian Liquid Air Co., Mont- 
real, Que., Canada 


None of our articles deal explicitly with 
this vast and crucial subject. By indirection, 
however, they have pointed out the tremen- 
dous power that can be tapped by a system 
of private incentives. By its very nature, a 
bureaucracy, in Government or in business, 
becomes cumbersome, slow, inefficient. Every 
machine must have its friction, but it is 
wrong for friction to have its own machine. 
Any world-wide meeting that will examine 
this subject ought to ponder the sad semantic 
fact that, to much of the undeveloped world, 
“capitalist means not what we know it to 
mean but, rather, the village vusurer, the 
absentee landowner who farms only a frac 
tion of his acres, and other uneconomic and 
unsavory types. 
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Who Pays, How Much? 


We are presently trying to resolve 
the extent to which a corporation 
should help defray the costs incurred 
by employees for professional mem- 
bership dues, monthly meetings, 
annual conventions, and so forth. 
Also, what reasonable criterion should 
be set up to select those employees 
eligible to have all or part of these 
costs defrayed.—JOHN J. O'MALLEY, 
Philco Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Two or three years ago, we checked into 
this subject as it related to executives. The 
results of our investigations were published 
as just one part of a comprehensive survey 
called ‘Fringe Benefits for Executives."’ There ‘ “ 
are still a few copies of this survey available. 

The survey, approximately 300 pages long, 
was published by The Dartnell Corporation 
and is priced at $24.00. 


Time Clocks 


Our Institute is trying to prepare PM Fe 

a survey on the use and the abolition ‘ /% NEW 
of time clocks in the industries of 
various countries. We have learned 
that you have conducted some studies 
concerning this topic. We therefore 
ask you to kindly supply us with the > NEW 
following articles: “How 126 Com- Customatic 
panies Record Employee Time” / Key Control 
(April 1957), and “Time Clocks” é' 
from “Working Conditions in 165 
Offices—Part 1" (Dartnell Employee 
Relations Service).—Pror. Dr. E. NOW...ceveEN LOWER-COST NEW 
ScHuuster, Deutsches Industrienin- FIGURING WITH THE NEW — 


stitut, Cologne, Germany. 


Instant 
Electric 
Clearance 


Happy to do so, Herr Prof. Dr. Schuster. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS Abroad 


May I thank you again to have 
made an exception to your “‘free-list 
policy” in favor of the American 
Library in Paris. 

I can assure you that AMERICAN 
BuSINESS is more appreciated than 
ever by the members of our American It's the cost per calculation that counts! The Customatic Comptometer’s famous 
Library. HENRI JEGU, vice-president features, augmented by new advancements, enable you to get more and better work 
of the American Library in Paris, 27 done, at still less cost 
Rue de Rome. Paris 7, France. New Customatic Key Control. Instantly sets to individual touch. Built-in floating 

action stops finger-fatigue. 





Our pleasure. 
New Instant Electric Clearance. Touch the bar—dials are instantaneously cleared. 
New Eye-ease colors—and all the other famous Comptometer features: Accuracy 
Key—insures complete registration; giant-size, easy-to-read numerals; Direct-Action 


Editor's Note: AMERICAN Keys for speedy answers (no intermediate operations); and many others for greatest 


operating ease, economy and time-saving efficiency. 


BUSINESS welcomes letters Let us prove this in your office FREE. 


from its readers, especially ae business machine on a nationwide leasing plan through 


those that challenge previ- 
ously published material 
and/or suggest subjects for COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 


1/17 N. Paulina St, Chicago 22, iMineis 


future articles. Anonymous 
letters will not be con- 
sidered, but we will honor - : ————— 
any request from a letter 


Arrange free office trial for me on 
Send me literature on 
Comptometer Customatic 


writer that his name not be Comptometer Comptograph “220M"— | Comptometer Commander—Insures ac 


with new multiplication key — more curacy in dictation. Lifetime Mag 


: features than any other 10-ke netic belt saves far more than ma 
published. ’ | aoe 


listing machine. Mail coupon. chine costs. Try it today, FREE 
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Ottice Automation 
1) | Fl exces 


HATEVER kind of business you’re in, however 
eeeeeeee a e eee . . . . 
eee ee ee eee big or small your office operation, your firm 


ean have a Friden-automated office with maximum 


FOR EXAMPLE — 
any special-type data you require 
searched out from tape and printed 


savings in overhead costs. 

Friden has made its name and fame in the office 
: : v equipment field with machines that mechanize 
FLEXOWRITER® is an automatic writing ma- 
chine which produces a code-punched tape 
as a by-product of writing the original docu- 
ment. As the common-language link in an in- 
tegrated data processing system, the punched 
tape automatically creates other records, 
eliminating the continuous manuai re-process- 
ing of data that runs up office costs. Auxiliary 
units expand Flexowriter applications. 
Friden’s SELECTADATA®, for example, searches 
out and prints selected data in punched tape. 
Selectadata can be programmed to 
select specific items in billing or in- 
voicing, names and addresses, any 
of scores of specified item data. profitable automation! 


Nriden.. 


Automatic office operation is the Friden function— 
Call your Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, California ...sales, instruction, service 


office functions, eliminating personnel movements 
and decisions. And for these particular automation 
units, you do not pay a fortune! 

Friden automation units range from the aston- 
ishing Tape-Talk machines—the Computyper®, 
Flexowriter®, Teledata® and others of this group— 
to the brilliant Friden Calculator, The Thinking 
Machine of American Business, and Friden Natural 
Way Adding Machines. 

Start with one Friden unit, then add another and 
another as each pays for itself. This is the practical, 
economical way to convert your office routines to 


Flexowriter® @ 
cable-connected to Selectadata® throughout U.S. and the world. © Friden, Inc. 


FRIDEN SILVER ANNIVERSARY ©*+ 1934-1959 
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HERE is one underlying sales 

philosophy that prevails in our 
thinking at Kimberly-Clark. It is 
that which was embraced by Wil- 
liam B. Given, Jr., several years 
ago in his book, Bottom-Up Man- 
agement. 

Given said, ‘“‘When ideas and im- 
petus flow from the bottom up, the 
entire organization contributes in 
the fullest possible measure to the 
progress and profits of the enter- 
prise.”” We believe this to be in- 
herently true. It is the core of our 
marketing concept. 

It would be impossible for a 
business to survive long without 
fresh, new ideas. This is particu- 
larly true in sales and sales train- 
ing. We couid not function effec- 
tively without a free flow of ideas 
both from the field and from all 
levels of the corporate structure. 
We encourage, recognize, and re- 
ward new ideas and suggestions 
new approaches to old problems. 
We believe we’re making the most 
out of the creative-thinking ability 
of the greatest number of people. 

Those of us entrusted with the 
training of sales personnel must 
receive our guidance from the 
sales force itself. This applies to 
field supervisors and managers, as 
well as home-office personnel. 
Sales training is a two-way street. 
The teacher must not only teach; 
he must learn, too. He must gain 
from the salesmen a better under- 
standing of local problems and in- 
dividual needs. 

To put theory into actual prac- 
tice, we developed the Kimberly- 
Clark Institute of Marketing. The 


Institute is an outgrowth of our 
former Personal Progress Pro- 
gram, which was primarily con- 
cerned with the personal growth 
and development of our people. It 
was built around speech training 
and written communications. How- 
ever, the eagerness of our people 
to advance soon made the pro- 
gram inadequate. They constantly 
asked for advanced training in 
marketing and management. 

In June of last year, the Per- 
sonal Progress Program was re- 
placed by the Institute of Market- 
ing. 

The objectives of the Institute 
are: 


1. To provide our salesmen with 
the opportunity to grow as indi- 
viduals, 


2. To engender a sense of satis- 
faction, security, and belonging by 
allowing them to share in ou 
marketing plans. 


3. To achieve thorough under- 
standing of company policies and 
procedures. 


1, To help them become profi- 
cient, marketing-minded men. 


5. To provide our customers 
with the type of man who is there 
to help them sell, not buy. 


L. E. Phenner, vice-president of 
marketing, says, “In the approach 
we have taken in the development 
of our ‘marketeer,’ we're con- 
sciously trying to fit the profes- 
sional standard of selling. Not for 
any high or noble reason: It’s the 
logical, businesslike thing to do. 


Training Salesmen to Do More 
Than Sell 


By Ralph G. Jacobsen, Jr. 


Manager of Sales Training 


Marketing Division, Kimberly-Clark Corp 








MONDAY TUESDAY 


Voice and 
Diction 


Mathematics of 
Marketing 


The Sales 


Manual 


Leaderless Group 
Discussion 


10:00 Coffee Coffee 
Sales 


Presentations 


Discussion 
Leadership 


10:15 


The Sales Delsey Story 


Manual 


11:15 


12:00 K-C Story 


12:15 Luncheon Luncheon 


1:30 Mill Trip Advertising 
Evaluation 
2:30 


Government 
Sales 


3:30 


Recreation and 
Dinner 


Recreation and 
Dinner 


4:00 
to 7:00 


‘Toastmaster’s 
Club; Modern 
Marketing 


‘Toastmaster’s 
Club; K-C 


Organization 


7:00 


Voice 
Recordings 


Voice 
Recordings 


9:00 





WEDNESDAY 


Platform 
Presentations 


Read ’Em and 
Reap 


Coffee 
Territory 


Management 


Modern 
Drugstore 


Luncheon 
I dist ribut ion 
Quiz: Manual 


Economics and 


You 


Recreation and 
Dinner 


Toastmaster’s 
Club; Product 
Management 


\ oice 
Recordings 


THURSDAY 


Write Like You 
Talk 


They're Your 
Dollars 


Coffee 


Personnel 
Policies 


Appraisal 
Program 


Luncheon 


Sales Clinic: 
Building the 
Display 


Recreation and 
Dinner 


Toastmaster’s 
Club; Market 


Research 


Reading Effi- 


ciency Tests 


FRIDAY 


The Salesman 
Takes a Wife 


The Salesman 


Takes a Wife 


Coffee 


Quiz Products 
EWF 


Variety Stores, 
Department 
Stores 


Luncheon 


Sales Clinic: 
Conducting 
the Store 
Sale 


Recreation and 
Dinner 


Toastmaster’s 
Club; 
Kleenex Story 


Reading Effi- 


ciency Tests 


SATURDAY 


Out-of-Home 
Market 


Mind of the 
Buyer and 
Sensory Ap- 
peals in Selling 


Coffee 


Job Descrip- 
tion of a 
Salesman 


Relation With 
Field Manage- 
ment 


Luncheon 
Sales Clinic: 


The Super 
Value Study 


Recreation 
and Dinner 








“When you need a doctor or 
lawyer, you don’t go to one who is 
only 50 percent qualified to serve 
you, You want professional service 
in every sense. Similarly, buyers 
are justified in having this same 
attitude toward salesmen who call 
on them.” 

Actually, the Institute is com- 
posed of two separate programs. 


1. A two-week Institute for new- 
ly hired salesmen. This program 
runs from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., 
six days a week. It is indoctrina- 
tion, training, and supervision all 
in one, 

2. An Institute for more experi- 
enced salesmen, This does not neg- 
lect selling fundamentals, but it 
does cover more advanced subjects. 
Market analysis, account analysis, 
sales administration, pricing, pack- 
aging, distribution, and leadership 
are a few. In addition, we cover 
actual business and management 
practices. Actual case studies of 
companies within our industry are 
used extensively. 


Perhaps you will be interested 
in two techniques we have used. 
One is the “closed-door” session 
and the other “activated” case 
studies. 

A closed-door session is just 
what the name implies. The men 
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are given an assignment that is 


A typical weekly 
program for the 
Kimberly-Clark 
Institute of Mar- 
keting, the Con- 
sumer Products 
Division 


ganize themselves into committees 


broad enough to cover all areas. 
For example: Make as many sug- 
gestions as you can to help make 
Kimberly-Clark a more profitable, 
successful, and creative corpora- 
tion. The salesmen are then left 
alone. No executives are allowed 
to attend. The men invariably or- 


and elect a chairman. Then they 
“brainstorm.” 

At our last meeting, the group 
came up with 432 ideas in a three- 
hour period. In 16 such sessions in 
the past two years, we were sup- 
plied with over 2,500 ideas and 
suggestions. We ask for quantity 


Building displays is one of the topics covered at the marketing forum. Here 
J. R. Russell and C. E. Frey try their hand at making an eye-catching display 
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rather than quality. Our only re- 
quest is that each idea should be 
constructive. 

Close to a third of these ideas, 
after eliminating duplication, have 
been put into effect. They range 
from policy to products, pricing to 
packaging, personnel to adminis- 
tration, to almost every depart- 
ment in the company. This is “‘bot- 
tom-up” management. 

We believe the ‘“activated’’ case 
study to be unique in training to- 
day. Here’s how it works. 

Prior to the meeting (we limit 
the number at any one meeting to 
20), we ask the salesman to do 
two things: 


1, Select the most pressing prob- 
lem facing him. It might be a cus- 
tomer or a product or administra- 
tion or geography or any number 
of things. 


2. Gather all the background 
material he can relating to the 
problem and bring it with him. 


During the meeting, he does 
four things with the material: 

First, he puts it in writing in 
the form of a case study. The case 
is then reproduced so every man 
has a copy. 

Second, he makes a five-minute 
introductory presentation to the 
group. In the presentation, he pro- 
vides them with additional infor- 
mation on and insight into the 
problem. 

Third, he develops a solution to 
the problem, in writing, in a pres- 
entation portfolio. His division 
manager or supervisor then plays 
the role of buyer or whomever he 
should be, and the salesman makes 
his solution presentation to him. 

Fourth, the problem is _ then 
given to the group. They offer ad- 
ditional solutions and ideas. It is 
unusual if a man ends up with less 
than 20 additional solutions. 

The activated case study accom- 
plishes four things: 


1. It gives the salesmen written 
exercises in communications. 


2. It provides them with formal 
presentation training (each pres- 
entation is evaluated in writing). 


3. It simulates training under 
firing-line conditions. 


4. It gives each man the benefit 
of the group’s thinking. 


Last year, three out of four of 
these problems were actually 
solved in the field. The “activated’’ 
case study works, and its value 
can be measured by results. 

Our Institute of Marketing costs 
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Vice-President L. E. Phenner (right) welcomes J. E. Kirk, an industrial wad- 
ding salesman, reporting for advanced training at the Sales Promotion Center 


a lot of dollars—but it is not ex- 
pensive. Not when we consider the 
results. 

We have a constant flow of 
ideas, and a pool of men ready and 
eager to assume more _ responsi- 
bility. We have the highest morale 
in our history among our sales- 
men. But, equally important, we 
know that our business is in com- 
petent, trained, professional hands. 

Our customers are grateful, too. 
They know our people are not 
there to waste time or talk foot- 
ball. They are there to assist, serv- 
ice, and provide marketing ideas 
that will sell goods. 

An Institute of Marketing meet- 
ing is not easy. Each day is 12 
hours long. But we have yet to 
hear our first complaint. 

We feel that our Institute for 
new salesmen is unlike anything 
in industry today. We are accom- 
plishing in two weeks what for- 


merly took four or five 
Here are some of the 
covered: 


years. 
areas 


1. Speech training (27 hours) 
voice and diction, platform presen- 
tations, discussion leadership, sales 
presentations. 


2. Business-letter writing. 
3. Product management. 


1. Distribution grocery, drug, 
variety, department stores. 


5. Sales administration. 

». Visual presentations. 
7. Advertising. 

3. Government legislation. 
. Personnel. 

10. How to take notes, 
11. Market research. 

12. Time management. 
13. Psychology of selling. 





Salesman H. L. King (seated) has a recording made of his 
voice, as do all salesmen attending the marketing institute 


Each evening is devoted to a 
presentation by an executive, plus 
two hours of study. Voice record- 
ings are also made in the evening. 

In evaluating the success of an 
Institute, we analyze each man’s 
performance in each course. Dur- 
ing discussion in leadership train- 
ing we evaluate the man in 15 
areas. 


1. Did the leader (salesman) ap- 
praise the audience before begin- 
ning to speak? 

2. Did he begin by creating a 
friendly climate with his au- 
dience? 

3. Did he adequately introduce 
the topic for discussion? 

4. Did he specify the goals for 
the discussion? 

5. Did he get the audience to 
change the topic into a working 
discussion proposition? 


6. Did he interpret the points 
made by the individuals to their 
satisfaction? 

7. Did he list the suggestions on 
the blackboard in consistent style? 

8. Did he play the role of serv- 
ant to the group? 

9. Did he observe the amenities, 
such as: calling the contributors 
by name, calling on them in order 
of their volunteering, thanking 
them, and so forth? 

10. Did he get coverage from all 
parts of the group? 


11. Did he encourage “reluctant 
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dragons” to make a contribution? 


12. Did he summarize the dis- 
cussion in his concluding remarks? 

13. Did he observe the time 
limits? 

14. Did he make use of his 
training in public speaking, par- 
ticularly in regard to effective 
voice and diction, gestures and 
facial expressions, posture and 
stance, and so forth? 

15. Did he succeed in leaving the 
group with the feeling that the 
discussion was positive and help- 
ful? 


We have like appraisal forms 


for every phase of study we cover. 
Quizzes are also part of the pro- 
gram. This enables us to meet 
with each man, in private, to dis- 
cuss his progress. 

The men know that these meet- 
ings are designed for them—they 
are their meetings. They also 
know that they can only get from 
the meeting what they put into it. 

Our Institute staff includes sales 
managers, branch managers, re- 
search people, department heads, 
and vice-presidents. Anyone who 
can make an objective contribution 
is asked to participate. 

Each of their presentations is 
followed by a question-and-answer 
session, The men ask any question 
they consider pertinent. Honest 
and complete answers are always 
given. This policy is not only bene- 
ficial from a standpoint of dispens- 
ing information, but it also gives 
the salesmen an added feeling of 
importance and belonging. Free- 
dom of expression is most impor- 
tant. 

We are fortunate to have a 
unique multipurpose building at 
Neenah, Wis., in which to hold our 
meetings. The 11,000-square-foot 
Sales Promotion Center has three 
main rooms—an auditorium that 
seats 100, a conference room for 
25, and an entertainment room. In 
addition, there is a small library, 
a study room, and a room for typ- 
ing assignments. 

Briefly, this is how we train and 
where we train. Our people are 
enthusiastic about the program 
because it helps them become bet- 
ter individuals, more _ efficient 
salesmen, better providers, and 
our future executives. 


A reading machine is used to accurately measure the im- 
provement in speed achieved by Salesman E. E. Barthell 
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VERY company has at least one 

skeleton hanging in its closet. 
If in business for any length of 
time, chances are it has several, 
and that the most embarrassing of 
these is a bad decision involving 
capital expenditures. Such deci- 
sions have to be made—if de- 
faulted, some even will decide 
themselves—and they have to be 
made with care. 

The reasons are obvious: Oppor- 
tunities offered by a new market 
or new product line can only be 
realized if equipment is available 
to produce the product. The exist- 
ence of a shiny installation, with 
the most modern electronic de- 
vices, avails a company nothing if 
the only product it can make has 
been rendered obsolete by a turn 
in technology or of the market 
furthermore, it can’t be fired. The 
opportunity to exploit profitable 
new ideas must be foregone if all 
the funds available to the com- 
pany have been tied up in expen- 
sive but nonvital improvements 
made during palmier days of high 
profits and liquidity. 

It is sometimes said that control 
of capital expenditure is the one 
thing, above all others, that top 
management cannot delegate. Why 
should this be so, any more than 
with any other top-management 


Keep This Skeleton 


would be better off if a corroded 
chemical storage tank were re- 
placed. Indeed, unless the company 
was in such dire straits that it had 
to conserve its last dollar, top 
management would be misspending 
its time if it knew all there was 
to know. 

Yet it would be equally unrea- 
sonable were the chief executives 
or directors to accept a proposal 
for a multimillion-dollar expansion 
without the most searching exami- 
nation. It is the job of those who 
advise top management on capital 
expenditure to keep the latter's 
desk free of detail, yet supply all 
the essential facts and figures. 

This involves the delegation of 
authority to initiate—under clear 
rule—capital expenditures without 
detailed justification and reporting 
to the highest level. Executives 
have a lump sum for smaller proj- 
ects; this can be subdivided down 
the line so that, for example, at 
the end, a department manager 
can spend up to $500 in a year on 
items not individually exceeding 


The quality of decisions allocating dollars to specific capital 


investment projects is central to a company’s stability and 


progress: The mistakes and benefits are locked in for a 


long time to come. The author is comptroller of Courtaulds 


Canada Limited, which has 2,000 employees and produces 


synthetic textile fibers at one large plant. ‘If any of my re- 


marks seem critical of managerial tendencies,’’ he reports, 


“this is based on what ! have observed in other companies, 


not in my own” 


responsibility? Provided, of course, 
that the necessary policies and 
directives have been established 
and understood. 

The function of top management 
is, after all, to plan operations, to 
assign authority to carry out the 
plan, to provide resources to do so, 
and to control and co-ordinate per- 
formance. In an organization of 
any size, top Management cannot 
be expected to decide from its own 
knowledge that the company 
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$50. Responsible but harassed 
managers should not be required 
to complete endless forms or ap- 
pear before high-level committees 
to justify minor purchases. 

Major capital expenditures plain- 
ly require closer and more con- 
tinuous control, of course. This ar- 
ticle will be devoted to the de- 
velopment of management tools to 
maximize the chance of arriving at 
sound decisions about major capi- 
tal expenditures. 


Out of 
Your 


Closet! 


By C. H. Brock 


Any sound capital-expenditure 
planning and control program 
must consist of a series of phases, 
which can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. The search for creative ideas 
for profitable investment. 


2. The formulation of long-range 
over-all plans and policies for fu- 
ture development, however tenta- 
tive, toward which specific capital 
projects must contribute or with 
which, at least, they must not be 
inconsistent. 
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3. The development of financial 
forecasts to realize these plans and 
relate them to the expected finan- 
cial resources of the company. 


1. The development of sound 
procedures for estimating the cost 
of the proposed projects and eval- 
uating their economic worth. 


5. The screening and selection of 
specific projects for short-range 
execution and their integration in- 
to authorized capital-expenditure 
programs and budgets. 


6. T.:he control of expenditure 
once a project has been authorized. 


7. The postcompletion audit of 
projects, 


8. The appraisal of existing as- 
sets with a view to the more profit- 
able investment of their realizable 
value 


This list is not intended to sug- 
gest that a fixed chronological se- 
quence exists. In any healthy and 
dynamic business, planning is 
bound to be a continual process in 
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which it is difficult to distinguish 
the chicken from the egg. Never- 
theless, all the above phases must 
play their part in capital-expendi- 
ture planning and control. 

Long-range planning is _ inevi- 
tably the most difficult part of 
capital-expenditure planning, yet it 
is the essential framework into 
which all planning activities must 
fit, and it is obviously one of the 
supreme responsibilities of the top 
authority of the company. 

In most companies, long-range 
planning is a continual operation 
involving unfolding market trends, 
technological progress, and the 
suspected activities of competitors. 

Because it is obviously impos- 
sible to foresee the future with 
any certainty, some _ executives 
hold that it is a waste of time to 
try to crystallize and evaluate fi- 
nancially long-term plans and poli- 
cies. Moreover, they maintain that 
to do so is dangerous, since it may 
impose a rigidity on future think- 
ing which ignores the flimsy and 
shifting nature of the plan’s foun- 
dations. There is doubtless some 
truth in this point of view. 

Nevertheless, despite its difficul- 
ties, long-range planning serves to 
clarify the objectives of the com- 
pany and to highlight those areas 
of greatest return and least risk, 
at the same time tending to focus 
management's attention on them. 
The resultant plan, however 
sketchy and subject to reserva- 
tions, will at least prevent the dis- 
sipation of scarce specialist staff 
resources on capital projects that 
are obviously inconsistent with 
long-term development, and should 
lead to concentration of effort and 
money on those areas likely to 
prove most fruitful. 


Presentation 


An accountant can contribute 
considerably to the realization of 
management’s fears and dreams 
and, in his presentation of data, to 
the sense of proportion with which 
the problems and possibilities fac- 
ing the company are viewed. Such 
presentations are most valuable 
when they are kept clear of ac- 
counting detail (for example, 
showing only main totals), and are 
aimed at channeling consideration 
onto the basic marketing, techni- 
cal, and financial problems and 
possibilities facing the company. 

Similarly, in putting forward 
capital-expenditure estimates in a 
long-range plan, it helps to show 
separately only the cost of indi- 
vidual major projects; minor proj- 
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ects are lumped together under 
some such heading as “routine 
capital expenditure,” the amount 
of which can usually be based on 
past experience. 

Let us assume that the com- 
pany has succeeded in outlining 
the grand design for future de- 
velopment, and that accountants 
have further succeeded in reducing 
this to a five-year profit, cash, and 
capital-expenditure forecast. From 
this exercise, a number of signifi- 
cant factors should have emerged. 
For example, the conclusion may 
have been reached that a product, 
process line, or even a whole plant 
seems to be reaching the end of its 
profitable life, and that no more 
money should be spent on it, at 
least until some radical improve- 
ment in the situation occurs. 

It might have emerged that a 
new product, now in the test tube, 
has such great promise that funds 
should be pre-empted now from 
other projects to build a new 
plant for its manufacture in two 
years’ time. Or, it might emerge 
that the company will face a li- 
quidity crisis in the next year or 
so, because of short-term market 
trends, and that nothing but life- 
or-death capital expenditure can 
be considered. 

Such general conclusions will 
help to shape the ground rules for 
the formulation of actual short- 
term capital programs. The im- 
portance of passing these ground 
rules down to everybody involved 
in the preparation of capital-ex- 
penditure projects cannot be over- 
emphasized. The key to successful 
capital-expenditure control is the 
sound conception and careful de- 
sign of acceptable projects, the 
planning of which requires a great 
deal of work on the part of al- 
ready overburdened engineers, 
technicians, and so forth. 

As it is, more trouble in capital- 
expenditure control arises from in- 
adequate preparation and incom- 
plete design than from any other 
cause. Despite the need to protect 
the confidential nature of future 
plans, it would be folly to permit 
valuable effort to be wasted in 
working up, even in a preliminary 
way, projects which are doomed 
to stillbirth because they are out 
of line with the company’s chang- 
ing requirements. 

Thus, the existence of long-term 
plans and budgets enables the 
stream of investment ideas to be 
shaped at its source to meet the 
needs and possibilities of the or- 
ganization with a minimum of 
wasted motion. 


Justification 


It is amazing how few capital- 
expenditure projects have good 
dollars-and-cents tags attached to 
them, and how frequently we find 
the following bald justifications: 


1. Necessary to overcome cur- 
rent quality problems—despite the 
fact that good quality has been ob- 
tained from existing equipment in 
the past. 


2. The plant will break down if 
we don’t do it—despite the fact 
that the particular project has 
been rejected from the capital-ex- 
penditure budget for the past 10 
years without any catastrophe. 


3. There are intangible reasons 
that cannot be measured in finan- 
cial or economic terms. Such mys- 
ticism is often allied with terms 
such as “worker morale,” “com- 
munity relations,” “company repu- 
tation,” and “market strategy.” 
Although I am not suggesting that 
such projects are put forward friv- 
olously, or that there is no definite 
requirement for them, they ought 
to be appraised with a somewhat 
jaundiced eye. 


Usually there is only so much 
money in the pot, and the sponsors 
of such projects should supply 
somewhat more solid justification, 
since those who have to make the 
final decisions can only do so on 
the basis of the relative economic 
importance of competing projects. 

It is obviously impossible, in 
many cases, to reduce these in- 
tangible objectives to a money 
value. The fact that this is so leads 
one to question whether worker 
morale, company reputation, and 
so forth, would not benefit more 
often in the long run from the re- 
sultant growth and financial sta- 
bility of the organization if its 
energy and resources were concen- 
trated on proved profitmaking ac- 
tivities. 


Evaluating Economic Worth 


Recent writers have illustrated 
very clearly the fallacies of cer- 
tain conventional methods of 
assessing return on capital, such as 
“period of pay-back” or “average 
book method.” They have shown 
the “investors’ method” to be more 
sensitive to important variables 
than the other methods. 

Of the accounting techniques in- 
volved in project evaluation, one 
perhaps obvious aspect should be 
stressed. 
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Waking capital budget decisions ts like riding a 
bicycle. Go shew and vactllate, aud youll fall off/ 


1. The cost of a new project is 
the total cash outlay which that 
project involves. Project estimates 
should, therefore, show not only 
the part of the cost to be capital- 
ized, but also associated replace- 
ment and maintenance charges, 
additional working capital require- 
ments, start-up losses, and so 
forth. In fact, all the additional 
cash outlay required to bring the 
project into being, whether capi- 
talized or buried away in expenses, 
should be shown. 


2. The operating costs required 
by these calculations are the total 
additional continuing cash costs 
created by the project. Overheads 
to be included are only the addi- 
tional overheads created by the 
project. The allocation of existing 
overheads to the new operation, 
although perhaps sound cost-ac- 
counting practice, obscures the 
economics of the decision to pro- 
ceed or not to proceed. 


3. The income to be credited to 
the project is the additional in- 
come created by the existence of 
the project. If, for example, a 
piece of equipment is to be in- 
stalled to upgrade waste products, 
then the income is the difference 
between the original waste price 
and the market price of the up- 
graded product. 


4. The estimated life of the proj- 
ect and likely changes in profit- 
ability during its life must be 
taken into account, together with 
the disposal value of the equip- 
ment at the end of its useful exist- 
ence. 


I have not mentioned taxation 
and its influence on the desirability 
of one project over another. For 
example, a project involving a rel- 
atively small amount of new ma- 
chinery and high associated re- 
placement and maintenance will be 
written off much more quickly, 
with corresponding tax deferment, 
than one involving a high propor- 
tion of new permanent buildings. 
Such factors can be of consider- 
able importance, and the tax posi- 
tion of the company must be taken 
into account in evaluating the rel- 
ative desirability of new projects. 

Although this “strictly cash” 
approach may cut across normal 
accounting practices, it is the only 
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way to measure the relative eco- 
nomic desirability of a number of 
capital-expenditure proposals of 
widely differing natures, all com- 
peting for the limited funds avail- 
able. 

Thus far, only the technique of 
evaluating relative economic 
worth has been discussed, without 
any reference to absolute stand- 
ards. For instance, project “A” 
may promise a return on capital of 
7 percent, and project “B,” 10 per- 
cent. Project ““B” is, on this basis, 
better than project “A,” but that 
still does not prove it is a worth- 
while investment. There are a num- 
ber of possible rule-of-thumb ap- 
proaches to this problem, of which 
the following are only a few: 

“INTEREST” PLUS A RE- 
WARD FOR RISK. The expected 
rate of return on a new project 
(when properly reckoned) should 
in no circumstances be less than 
that which can be earned with no 
effort and only normal risk from 
investment in high-grade Govern- 
ment securities. This, indeed, is 
only a starting point, since indus- 
trial investment requires effort, 
know-how, and risk of loss of cap- 
ital, all of which must command a 
premium over basic interest rates. 


EXISTING RATES OF EARN- 
INGS. Another criterion, especial- 
ly for companies with unsatisfac- 
tory profit prospects, might well be 
that incremental investment must 
promise a return substantially 
higher than that obtained from 
the average of existing invest- 
ments. 


DIVIDEND RATE. Another 
minimum rate might be twice the 
company’s normal or target divi- 
dend rate, since sufficient profits 
must be available, not only to 
cover dividends, but to assist in 
financing future expansion. 


One world-famous company is 
said to require a 20 percent return 
before it will embark on a new 
project. Any of the above three 
tests could provide the yardstick 
for such predictive evaluation. 


Capital Cost Estimates 


Accurate capital cost estimating 
is the heart of any effective capi- 
tal-expenditure control system. 


Many a chief executive has experi- 
enced bitter disappointment and 
disillusionment as time after time 
he is asked to sign his name to re- 
quests for additional funds to 
cover overexpenditure on author- 
ized projects. A pistol is pointed 
at his head; unless he is prepared 
to abandon the semicompleted 
project, there is little he can do to 
preserve its original attractiveness 
as he watches the anticipated rate 
of return droop. 

Leaving aside the effects of in- 
flation, serious overspendings are 
seldom encountered when designs 
have been completed, worked out 
in detail, and properly estimated. 
Most troubles can be traced to in- 
complete and hurried design or, 
even more often, to changes in de- 
sign as the work proceeds. In fair- 
ness to the engineers, this is often 
done as a result of pressure by top 
management who, once an idea has 
jelled, are naturally anxious to 
bring it into execution as soon as 
possible. 

The estimating staff is often in- 
structed to put something up for 
approval at the next board-of- 
finance committee meeting, despite 
the fact that not even the tech- 
nical basis of the project may yet 
have been fully determined. This 
problem can, to a large extent, be 
overcome by presenting, if neces- 
sary, provisional estimates which 
are clearly marked as such, and 
which state the degree of inaccu- 
racy which must be expected. In 
my own company we have three 
classes of estimates, depending on 
the extent to which the design has 
been worked out at the time the 
estimate is made: 


Class “A” with accuracy + 10% -5% 
Class ‘B" with accuracy + 20% - 5% 
Class “C"’ with accuracy + 40% - 5% 
Class “C” estimates are really 


used only as the basis of obtaining 
approval to proceed with more de- 
tailed estimates and design work. 
For large and complex projects, 
this is itself an expensive matter, 
which involves tying up the design 
staff and delaying work on othe! 
possible projects. If capital cost 
estimates are presented to top 
management in this manner, man- 
agement is then able to form a 
realistic assessment of the likely 
cost—and it would usually be well 
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advised to take the top figure in 
the range. 

Attention should be called to the 
dangers of requests from above 
that estimates be “re-examined,” a 
common euphemism for “reduced.” 
If sufficient pressure is exerted, a 
lower estimate will be produced, 
but usually with the result that ex- 
penditure exceeds the original es- 
timate, or that deficiencies in the 
completed project must be rectified 
later at considerable extra cost. If 
done often enough, it will tempt 
the designer to inflate his esti- 
mates to allow for the expected re- 
duction request. 


Short-Term Capital Budget 


Having established a long-term 
development plan and sound meth- 
ods of estimating and evaluation, 
the next step is the preparation of 
a short-term capital-expenditure 
budget of specific projects for ap- 
proval. It is usually convenient to 
have the period covered coincide 
with the financial year of the com- 
pany, so that the capital-expendi- 
ture budget can be _ considered 
with, and in the light of, the an- 
nual forecast of profits and cash 
availability. This means that some 
months before the beginning of the 
new financial year, operating divi- 
sions or departments will have 
started preparing their individual 
capital-expenditure programs _ so 
that these can be co-ordinated into 
one draft budget for consideration 
by top management. 

In the light of their wider 
knowledge of the over-all plans of 
the company and the funds likely 
to be available, top management 
will, after discussion with the ap- 
propriate division or departmental 
managers, make certain revisions 
to the list so that they can put for- 
ward a concrete budget for board 
approval, together with a financial 
forecast showing the source of 
funds to finance the program. 
Since many of the estimates listed 
in the budget will, at this stage, be 
only of a provisional nature, the 
boards may give approval in prin- 
ciple only (at least to the major 
items in the budget), with final 
approval reserved until complete 
plans have been worked out and 
submitted. 

Having received the necessary 
board authorization, the road is 
now clear to proceed with the ac- 
tual implementation of the various 
projects in the budget. I do not 
propose to dwell on the adminis- 
trative procedures for the collec- 
tion and reporting of expenditures 
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against authorized projects or the 
reporting of “balances required to 
complete,” except to stress once 
again that no amount of reporting 
after the event can substitute for 
accurate project preparation, and 
its main value is usually found in 
determining accounting allocation 
purposes. 

I would, however, suggest that 
if, for any reason, it becomes 
necessary to change the design of 
a project after it has been au- 
thorized, the change should have 
the approval of the original au- 
thority if it is expected that the 
cost of the project will be in- 
creased significantly. 


Postcompletion Appraisal 


At one time or another, most of 
us have been concerned with proj- 
ects conceived and approved in a 
glow of enthusiasm and high prof- 
itability prospects, but once the 
project is in operation, the prom- 
ised benefits are found to have 
evaporated. Often this happens be- 
cause capital costs are higher than 
originally estimated, the antici- 
pated market for the _ product 
shrinks, or some other factor has 
been assessed overoptimistically 
during the fervor of conception. 
At such times, management quite 
understandably clamors for heads 
and for comprehensive systems of 
postcompletion appraisal. At this 
point, the accountant takes cover 
to ponder the problems of develop- 
ing and applying foolproof post- 
mortem systems which he can fit 
into his other duties without 
doubling his staff. 

And the problems are consider- 
able. The lack of appropriate in- 
dividual records and the everyday 
necessity of grouping costs to- 
gether into a limited number of ac- 
counts make the actual profit- 
ability of most projects difficult to 
determine. The problem is further 
complicated when the project in- 
volves an alteration or addition to 
an existing unit of process, since it 
is usually impossible to state ac- 
curately what would have hap- 
pened if the project had not been 
carried out. 

Finally, since by definition the 
profitability of a product must be 
measured over its whole life span 
in order to give a complete post- 
completion appraisal, it would be 
necessary, theoretically, to wait 20 
years or more in many cases be- 
fore complete information is avail- 
able. Post-mortem systems, if al- 
lowed to get out of hand, can en- 
tirely absorb the attentions of the 


staff in a study of what went 
wrong in the past, usually at the 
expense of efforts to ensure that 
what is now being planned will go 
right in the future. 

The key to sound capital-expen- 
diture control must be sought in 
the accurate pre-estimating of 
capital costs and profitability, the 
main value in post-mortems being 
obtained from occasional spot-test- 
ing of easily identifiable opera- 
tions, the results of which should 
be used as a control on the general 
reliability of preproject prepara- 
tion procedures, rather than as a 
perpetual inquisition. 

The general procedures and 
principles examined in this article 
may be considered self-evident, 
even platitudinous. Where, then, is 
the practical difficulty of develop- 
ing and operating a completely ef- 
fective system of capital-expendi- 
ture planning and control? The 
answer lies in finding the correct 
balance between theory and prac- 
tice, between accounting compre- 
hensiveness and accounting cost, 
and between providing a tool for 
management and a strait jacket. 


Conclusion 


I have not attempted to describe 
definite procedures, or even to put 
forward as a model the system 
which we use in our own organiza- 
tion, because I believe every or- 
ganization has its own problems 
and that the control systems used 
must be especially designed to deal 
with those problems. I will, there- 
fore, content myself with restat- 
ing what, in my opinion, are the 
basic principles on which any 
sound system for the control of 
capital-expenditure planning 
should be based: 


1. There should exist, no matter 
how provisionally, a long-term capi- 
tal-development plan toward which 
individual projects and short-term 
budgets must contribute, or with 
which they must be consistent. 


2. Correct capital-expenditure de- 
cisions and accurate control depend 
upon reliable preappraisal of proj- 
ect cost and profitability, which must 
take into account all financial as- 
pects of the project, however they 
may be treated in the company’s 
books. 


3. Capital-expenditure control 
systems must, like all other account- 
ing systems, be designed so that 
they will assist and not handicap 
management. They must concentrate 
management attention on the signifi- 
cant, away from the unimportant. 
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That lengthy 
hospitalization 
you can expect 
to suffer pre- 
sents a rare 
opportunity to 
do something 
for yourself 


and your company 






Flanked by Rep. Emanuel Celler, right, and Benrus Vice-President Harvey M. Bond, left, 
the author begins his crusade for the establishment of honest prices 


President Uses Hospital Stay 
To Revamp Company’s Line, Prices 


O, it isn’t an experience that 
I’d prescribe for other execu- 
tives, but the six weeks I spent in 
the hospital last year may turn 
out to be the most fruitful period 
of my business career. 

“Gave him a chance to catch up 
on his correspondence,” you may 
now be conjecturing, “or hold 
long planning sessions with his 
vice-presidents.” 

You couldn’t be more wrong. 
About this point, the doctors’ or- 
ders were as blunt as they were 
religiously enforced: ‘No office 
calls, no correspondence, no _ busi- 
ness visitors!” 

My time was spent in an un- 
expected but not-so-unusual way. 
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When asked recently by your edi- 
tor to write about my experience, 
I accepted—not to confirm that 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
but to demonstrate to other busi- 
ness executives that the “unex- 
pected” hospital stay they can ex- 
pect to have presents them with a 
precious opportunity. 

My use of this opportunity is in- 
extricably connected with remedies 
for a malady now attacking the 
business community—a decay of 
public confidence caused by harm- 
ful pricing practices. So I will 
treat the disease, too. 

After the postadmittance anx- 
iety has disappeared, the _ post- 
surgery pain subsided somewhat, 


By S. Ralph Lazrus 


President, Benrus Watch Company, Inc 


it’s natural for any responsible 
business executive to begin to fret 
and worry. “Who's looking after 
the store?” he keeps asking him- 
self. But the office and plant con- 
tinue to function. Soon the sus- 
picion begins to grow within the 
indispensable man that he isn’t so 
indispensable after all. It’s this 
time, at the outset of a long con- 
valescence, that can .really frus 
trate a man, still in the land of 
the living but not sure why or 
what for 

At this point, it might be well to 
ask, “‘What do I want to get well 
for? To resume where things were 
left off, under conditions that may 
have had some bearing on the hos- 
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pitalization?”” This question an- 
swers itself if you decide, as I did, 
to use the precious solitude of a 
lengthy convalescence to think 
clearly, to ask yourself questions 
you never have time for in the 
hurly-burly of business. 

This can be done, and I assure 
you that there really is no trick to 
it. If you want a practical formula, 
here’s one by Benjamin Disraeli, 
one of the most farsighted busi- 
nessmen of his time. He said, “Ex- 
perience is the child of thought, 
and thought is the child of action. 
We cannot learn men from books.” 

Questions pesed in _ solitude 
ought to be stern ones, ones you 
might ordinarily dread to ask. 
And it is fatuous to shrink from 
the answers, however unflattering. 

I did not have to seek for a pain- 
ful and perplexing problem. The 
jeweled-watch industry, my com- 
pany’s industry, was badly run 
down, Last year was its worst in 
recent history. In the last five 
years, some of the most tumultu- 
ously prosperous in our Nation’s 
history, the sale of jeweled 
watches had dropped off 50 per- 
cent! 

Oh, if it were scapegoats I 
sought, I would not have to look 
hard. Ever since the price-cutting 
of watches became legal in 1952, 
with the repeal of the Miller- 
Tydings Act, our industry has been 
plagued by price wars; by emer- 
gence of the “discount” houses; 
and by misleading, unethical ad- 
vertising. 

Or, I could blame consumers for 
being naive enough to think that 
they could buy a decent watch for 
$4.95, or that the original price of 
a watch marked $9.95 really had 
been $50.00, or that it is possible 
for some retailers to hold an “AS- 
TOUNDING SALE” every day of 
the week. 

Scapegoats can be comforting. 
Trouble is, they don’t serve any 
practical purpose. It was solutions 
I sought as I stared up at that hos- 
pital ceiling. Action that Benrus 
could take. Something surely had 
to be done. 

I thought about my early days 
on the road as a young and eager 
salesman. What was different 
about the buying habits of the 
American people in 1914 and those 
of today? Nothing much, basically. 
The standard of living had im- 
proved tremendously, of course. 
Where I used to travel by train 
and buggy, I now went by plane 
or car. The sons and daughters of 
many of my earliest dealer-cus- 
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tomers had expanded the family 
business four- and five-fold. 

The tiny jewelry stores in the 
main streets of Chicago and St. 
Louis and San Francisco— in cities, 
towns, and villages across America 
—had been replaced by palaces of 
glass and chromium during my 45 
years in the industry. The range 
of merchandise stocked by these 
modern stores had been expanded 
enormously. Luxury items un- 
dreamed of in earlier days—elec- 
tric toasters, miniature transistor- 
ized radios, electric blankets, port- 
able typewriters, and expensive 
cameras—were now competing for 
the consumer dollar. 

During this march of time, what 
had the watch industry done about 
this competition? What had the 
watch industry done to reach the 
actual consumer, to prove to the 
new generations of parents and 
their teen-age sons and daughters 
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that a watch is something more 
than a teller of time? That a 
watch—as a gift for a graduation, 
a wedding, a birthday, or other oc- 
casion—was something that could 
be counted on to keep a happy 
memory alive for years? What had 
the watch industry done to keep 
pace with the growing American 
economy? Why, with the phenom- 


enal burgeoning of the population, 
with more spendable dollars per 
capita, were the watch manufac- 
turers selling less watches, rela- 
tively, than they had since the de- 
pression? 

These were some of the ques- 
tions I asked myself in the long 
days of silence. Gradually, I be- 
gan to evolve a plan of action. 
This I explored from every pos- 
sible viewpoint—from my board of 
directors’ viewpoint; from _ the 
viewpoint of the general managers 
of the Benrus Watch Company’s 
plants, both at home and abroad; 
from the dealers’ angle; and— 
most important of all—from the 
point of view of Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer across America. 

Curiously, as a direct result of 
this concentration, I gained physi- 
cally day by day, at a faster rate 
than my doctors had thought pos- 
sible. 





Robert Ross of American Business 
and a reporter hear about Lazrus crusade from leader 


The experience of my business 
lifetime had been father to the 
thought. And there is nothing 
more conducive than four walls of 
a hospital room to clear, concen- 
trated thought. 

By the time I was able to meet 
with my board of directors, my 
plan of action was given the title 
of the Benrus Crusade for an 
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No, Mr. Lazrus is not the father of all these brides. They're the icing that helps 
him explain the importance of honest products and prices to a CBS TV audience 


Honest Product and an Honest 
Price. Its strategy was simple: To 
make a 17-jewel watch that would 
retail for $25 and yet carry a 
literally unconditional three-year 
guarantee; and to make price-cut- 
ting—phony or otherwise—impos- 
sible, this watch would be priced to 
dealers at a figure that would slice 
their profit margins 40 percent. 
“Fair trade” attempts to eliminate 
price-cutting by law; we would 
begin with a realistic price that 
can’t be broken. 

There were problems that had 
to be worked out. At such lowered 
markups, dealers and department 
stores would not want to be bur- 
dened with fulfilling the guaran- 
tee. We inaugurated a completely 
new system of direct registration 
between the customer and Benrus. 

An unconditional three-year 
guarantee required that the watch 
be built with great care, under 
nearly dust-free conditions. Other- 
wise, the Benrus Company would 
be flooded with returned watches 
and go heavily in the red. Our de- 
signers, production engineers, and 
quality-control people overcame 
this obstacle. 

These watches, which are called 
the ‘‘Today’’ watches, had to sell 
in large quantities to be profitable 
to Benrus. So some $2 million has 
been budgeted for advertising in 
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national magazines, on Jack Benny 
TV Spectaculars, the 1959 Emmy 
Awards Show, and several hun- 
dred spot radio announcements 
nationally. 

My new marketing concept was 
a bold one. Jewelers and other 
stores have been stressing price 
discounts rather than values in 
their promotion and other adver- 
tising. Consumers have been shop- 
ping in a jungle of price confusion, 
where words like “saving,”’ 
“value,” and “bargain,’’ are ap- 
plied to the same branded mer- 
chandise offered at an unbelievable 
variety of so-called list prices in 
different Thus, customer 
confidence in watches, any 
watches, is at a low ebb. These 
harmful practices affect the sales 
of many products other than 
watches, but the watch industry is 
obviously feeling the greatest loss 
of customers. 

I am happy to report that since 
the introduction of the ‘Today”’ 
watches a few weeks ago, this 
gamble seems to be paying off. In 
any event, the Benrus Crusade fo! 
an Honest Product and an Honest 
Price has been making progress. 
In the last two months, I have met 
with press and business-magazine 
writers in New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. I have spoken direct- 
ly to millions of the consuming 
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public on radio and television, | 
have put the encouraging report 
of this crusade into a short report 
that I mailed last month to 10,000 
business and civic leaders and 
opinion-makers in every state in 
the Union. 

May this remind you of “Such 
stores as silent thought can bring.” 
But you need not wait for hospi- 
talization. I pray that you don't 
have to do your thinking there. 
Neither do you need a remote re- 
treat like the almost inaccessible 
Duck Island in Lake Ontario, 
where John Foster Dulles finds his 
solitude—away from all modern 
“conveniences,” especially the tele- 
phone! But you do need solitude 
and a willingness to declare scape- 
goats out of season. 

Consider a spell of lonely think- 
ing, especially you company ‘presi- 
dents and chief executives. And it 
will please me if you will give 
some thought to the objective of 
the Benrus Crusade. For the time 
is ripe for better standards at 
every level of manufacturing, ad- 
vertising, promotion, and merchan- 
dising if any of us are to expect 
better business from the most im- 
portant bosses in the world 
American Consumers. The ugly 
warning, “Let the Buyer Beware,” 
should never have to hang in the 
American market place. 





HE following conversation is a sure prelude to a 

poor business speech. The tragedy is that the 
results of this approach to speaking are almost always 
the same—failure. A positive opportunity has been 
turned into a predefeat, and yet you hear the same 
words in all business organizations time and time 
again. 

“What’s the matter, Bill? You look worried.” 

“Oh, it’s that speech I have to make to the district 
sales managers. The boss dropped it into my lap a 
couple of weeks ago. Guess I really ought to sit down 
and work something out.” 

“When does the speech come off?” 

“At eleven. An hour from now.” 

As might be expected, Bill’s presentation which 
could have substantially increased his standing in the 
company, will turn out to be another jellyfish effort. 
Bill Jones has made the first mistake of anyone who 
must stand on his feet and present his ideas. He never 
took the time to put his oral thoughts together. The 
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By Frank Snell 


Compton Advertising, Inc. 


result will not be long in coming. The price, as most 
of us know, is stiff . . . for speaker, for listener, for 
company. 

There is no real need to sell the importance of good 
speaking in today’s business. Certainly not on a com- 
pany level. As the business complex grows, the demand 
for better, quicker, more accurate ways to pass ideas 
grows and grows, First tendencies have been to im- 
prove written communication. This is admirable, but 
it is easy to see that the written word, although im- 
portant, has severe limitations imposed by the time 
it takes to write, the time it takes to read, the fact that 
written words present little of the tone or feeling of 
the writer, and so forth. The spoken word, on the 
other hand, offers a dramatic area for a communica- 
tion break-through. 

That more and more demands are being placed on 
communication in business is good; that the spoken 
word has been tagged as the medium is excellent. 
Whatever business needs badly is usually developed 
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deas Across, You Must 


ffectively 


By actual count, the typical person will 
speak more words in a week than he 
will write in his whole lifetime. Many 
people who can write effectively are 
inept with the spoken word, yet they 
depend on this medium all during the 
business day—in meetings, interviews, 
phone conversations. Their ideas never 
get a fair shake. The author, formerly 
head of the Speech Department at 
Columbia University's School of Gen- 
eral Studies (he also wrote the book, 
How to Hold a Better Meeting), ex- 
plains his successful method for teach- 


ing people how to speak on their feet 


quickly. Unfortunately, up to this point, very little 
has been done with this problem outside of the uni- 
versities and a few speech pioneers. 

There are several possible answers to this delay. 
The first is that the subject of speech communication is 
complicated and difficult to analyze. A better answer 
is that the natural difficulty of framing a speech is 
compounded by the fact that the subject is so close 
to us, and that this serves to build up a psychological 
barrier to speaking improvement. 

“Speaking? What can you learn about speech? Been 
doing it all my life!” 


Why Learn to Speak Well? 


Among people concerned with the lag of good com- 
munication in business, the picture is clear enough. 
Speech has always been the most important of all 
systems for passing ideas, pulling together the think- 
ing of various departments and plants, and reaching 
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daily company decisions more quickly and accurately. 

There are many types of speech situations in the 
business day—the conference, the meeting, the inter- 
view, the telephone conversation. Perhaps the most 
important and the most basic, at least for the indi- 
vidual, is the speech when one man stands on his feet 
and addresses others. 

This speech type is singled out as being of prime 
importance to the businessman because he must be 
able to speak well on his feet if he wishes to operate 
effectively in his job; if he wishes to reap his reward 
for hard work .. . to grow with his company. To be 
able to speak well in business is no longer a luxury, it 
is a necessity. 

Happily, like almost everything else the human 
being does, speech is a learned activity, and we know 
that anything we can learn, we can learn to do better. 


Speaking Is Not Difficult 


All that is needed are a few guides, long known to 
speech specialists, and the speaker will find that speak- 
ing before an audience is not difficult. Add to these 
guides a dash of the psychology of the speaker and 
of the listener, and the individual on his feet will 
discover to his surprise that speaking in public, instead 
of being a terrifying experience, can be satisfying and 
even pleasant. We already know its business value. 

The following is a description of a course set up for 
the Compton Advertising agency in New York City 
with the purpose of improving the speech communica- 
tion of its executives. This course was started in 1955, 
and has been given twice a year ever since. There is, 
at present, a waiting period of about a year and a 
half for individuals who want to join the group. 

In 1955, Compton Advertising decided it wished to 
evaluate the speaking effectiveness of its executives. 
The management of the agency called in a speech con- 
sultant and asked the following questions which set 
them on the path to an effective speaking improve- 
ment program. First, they asked if something could 
be done to improve the speaking abilities of the execu- 
tives of the various departments and thereby improve 
the development and meshing of ideas contributed by 
the service department. 

Second, they questioned whether these ideas, ham- 
mered out of creative thinking and polished by hard 
work, were being given a fair shake when they were 
presented to agency clients, Stated another way, was 
the agency operating efficiently and were the clients 
gaining the full value of the agency’s plans and execu- 
tions, or did weak speaking techniques stand in the 
way of both these goals. As with many other forward- 
looking companies that have asked these same ques- 
tions, the answer was that there was a job to do. 

The first step was to analyze the specific speaking 
needs of the Compton executives from which to lay 
out a development program. As might be expected, the 
individuals of the group selected suffered from the 
same maladies as all other business executives; no 
more, no less. There was, perhaps, one additional 
psychological barrier: They were rightly considered 
the masters of the printed word, and they demanded 
as much of themselves with the spoken word. It would 
be an excellent group. 

Eighteen individuals were chosen—all executives 
who found it necessary to speak often on their feet; 
men the company felt would profit most from the first 
course. They would meet for two hours for 10 consecu- 
tive weeks. Each member would be expected to speak 
each week on a prepared subject which varied accord- 
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ing to the session. As a new step in the speech structure 
was covered, the members would give added attention 
to this area or technique. 

For instance, one week special consideration would 
be given to developing a dramatic opening, another to 
working with gestures, Each speech was self-contained 
and complete ; was expected to move logically to a con- 
clusion and requested action; was carefully rehearsed, 
usually before loyal wives and children. The result was 
highly successful. 


Most Important Step 


The most important help to better speaking, of 
course, is the careful analysis and evaluation of the 
speaking effort of each of the members. This is the 
only way a speaker can come to know what is good 
or weak in his speech. This criticism was provided 
each week after each of the members spoke; first by 
the instructor, then by the speaker’s colleagues. 

It is interesting to note that the most frequently 
voiced concern by the speakers was that the class 
might worry about hurting the feelings of the speaker 
and “soften” their comments. This never happened, 
and never has a speaker been known to take criticism 
offered by the group in the wrong way. The speakers 
were there to learn to speak better, and they avidly 
gathered in all the guides they could. 

The ground to be covered in the course was laid 
out as follows: 


1. THE SPEAKER—What is his job? What is his relation 
to his audience? How can he be his best self? 


The purpose was to explain and stress the impor- 
tance of commanding the attention and respect of the 
listeners and to win their willingness to co-operate. 
These are some of the suggestions made: 

The speaker is a walking visual aid. He is continually 
in front of his audience, and his every action will 
condition the listener positively or negatively. Look 
like the person in charge. Stand up firmly to your 
audience and speaking assignment; look your listeners 
in the eyes and convince them that you want to speak. 
They are perfectly willing to give you the position of 
control if you will make the effort to command their 
attention. Although the audience doesn’t speak in this 
speech situation, they are very much part of the 
conversation; talk with, not at your listeners. Above 
all, make your audience know you expect to succeed. 
Finally, speak with your whole body, loosen up, 
gesture, 


2. THE AUDIENCE—How do they feel about speakers? 
Do they want them to fail? Why do they look so un- 
comfortable? 


The goal here was, of course, to explode the myth 
that the audience is sadistic, implacable, vicious; to 
help the speakers learn to know the desires and fears 
of their listeners. These discussions went like this: 

Contrary to opinion, audiences suffer considerably 
more than speakers. They worry about tense, fright- 
ened speakers the way we worry about high-school 
seniors singing Aida. They want the speaker to succeed, 
but the fear that he won’t makes them squirm. As a 
result, they frequently miss all the ideas the nervous 
speaker puts out. Know your audience and what they 
like. Know that they are unbounding in their praise 
of a speaker that does a good job. Use this thought to 
relieve your stage fright! When you realize that your 
audience wants to hear a good speech and is willing 
to bow to your authority, you are well on your way to 
becoming a better business speaker. 
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3. THE STRUCTURE OF THE SPEECH—What do | say 
first—and then—and then . . .? How can | remember 
where | am in my presentation? How can | move my 
audience to act on what | say, and so forth? 


Five-Step Guide 


Emotional security alone isn’t enough for good busi- 
ness speaking. In business, as everywhere else, you 
must say what you have to say crisply, logically, and 
in good order. A workable structure is needed. The 
following five-step guide is designed to work in any 
business speech situation and will do what a good 
structure should: Tell the listener what he wants to 
hear just at the moment he is asking the question. We 
call it the “Guide to Direct Talk.” 


Step 1. COMMAND YOUR AUDIENCE. Purpose: 
To get attention from your listener; to stimulate his 
interest; to prepare him for the ‘meat’ of your 
speech. 

Perhaps the most flagrant violation of this attention- 
getting step in the speech is made by the speaker who 
disregards the need for an interesting opening and 
starts by “titling” his speech like this: 

“The subject of my speech today is...” 

Suggestions: Harness those motivating forces that 
make listeners sit up and take notice: the interesting, 
the dramatic, the unusual, the humorous. An excellent 
“command-your-audience” technique is to open your 
presentation with an attention-getting visual aid. The 
human being (and audiences are human beings) is 
basically eye-oriented, and a dramatic visual is an 
almost sure-fire way to command his attention. Re- 
member, of course, that your “command” step must 
tie in with the subject of your speech; be careful not to 


bring one in from left field just for attention alone. 
Your listeners will recognize this quickly and they 
won't like it at all! 


Step 2. DIRECT YOUR FIRE. Purpose: To ‘“aim”’ 
the subject of this speech at this audience. 

This step puts the personal touch on the audience. 
Try the “you” approach like this: 

“We are telling you about the strengths of our new 
product because without you it would remain ours; 
you are the ones who sell it.” 


Suggestions: Your listeners, without doubt, must 
listen to many, many different ideas during a normal 
business week, during a usual business day. Help them 
out, and help insure yourself that you have them 
tuned in to the right wave length for your presenta- 
tion. Point out to them exactly how the information 
you are about to give them will affect them. Even in 
the best-informed company, the press of business tends 
to spread executives out, gives them less and less time 
to know the exact application of each idea moving 
through the company. As speaker, you can help in the 
“direct your fire” of your speech. Tell your listener why 
he should be interested. 


Step 3. SAY WHAT YOU MEAN. Purpose: To state 
the theme of your speech exactly. 

This is the center-beam of your speech; all the rest 
of your proof will hang on it. State it strongly and 
clearly. 

Suggestions: This is the single, most important, 
sentence in your entire speech. This is what you are 
going to talk about. This is your central theme. It is 
frequently only one sentence, but it must stand out 
loud and clear. The ‘‘command-your-audience” step is 
designed to get your audience attention; the “direct- 
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your-fire” step to make each listener understand how 
the subject affects him; the “say-what-you-mean”’ step 
is the subject! Put it in a declarative sentence form and 
state it! For instance: 

“T plan to show why marketing Product X in 
England can never pay-out our investment.” 

Now your audience can sit back and listen to your 
reasoning. 

Step 4. SELL YOUR IDEA. Purpose: To prove the 
theme you have stated in Step 3. 

This is the part of the speech that separates the men 
from the boys in speaking. The strength of your proof 
will determine how successful you are in winning your 
audience over to your way of thinking. 

Suggestions: Almost every speaking action we make 
is made up of stating a position and then supporting it 
with reasons. Your speech is like a billboard: the “‘say- 
what-you-mean” step is the front of the board; the 
“‘sell-your-idea” step is the supports holding it up. You 
will stand or fall on the strength of these supports. Use 
facts. Use figures (phrased dramatically). Use ex- 
amples and analogies of happenings similar to the case 
you are presenting. Try to visualize this part of your 
speech; this is the reasoning section of your speech 
and audiences think more clearly and positively with 
reasoning they can “see.” The “sell-your-idea’’ step 
should take up three-fourths of the time in your speech. 

Step 5. GET ACTION. Purpose: To tell your audi- 
ence how they should act on the information you have 
given them. 

This is the pay-off in every speech, and, unfortu- 


nately, the step most often forgotten by speakers. This 
is where you propel the listener in the direction of 
action. Tell him what, where, how, and when he can 
do as you ask, 


Suggestions: Everything that has gone before in 
your presentation has been directed at this final pay- 
off. Here is where the speaker talking about oral 
communication says: 

“T have outlined the program of executive speaking 
training I know will improve communication within 
and outside our company. What we need is your ap- 
proval of this program. I have had this plan printed 
up for your examination. I suggest you read it tonight 
and I will ask for your approval in the morning. With 
this schedule we can start the plan working in two 
weeks. Within two months, we will all be agreeing 
that this was one of the most important investments in 
time this company ever made.” 

The next action has been placed directly with the 
audience. What the speaker wants has been defined. 
The speaker is finished, all his information has been 
communicated; now everyone leaves the room know- 
ing just what he must do. The presentation has been 
completed . . . successfully. 

The effective communication of ideas orally is not 
something that, like Topsy, will “just grow” in a com- 
pany; good business speaking is a facility that must 
be developed. Compton Advertising found that its 
experiment in good speaking paid off and will continue 
to make itself felt whenever and wherever its execu- 
tives rise to their feet to present an idea. 





Speed Isn’t Everything in Reading 


ANY businessmen find it difficult to do outside reading because 
they approach a mystery story or serious novel the same way 
they would a contract. 

What the businessman—or any person—must do to become an 
effective reader 
matter, according to James A. Scott, director of reading improve- 
ment at Michigan State University. 

Most people who sign up for reading-improvement courses think 
they merely want to learn to read faster, Mr. Scott said. 

“But speed is one of the easiest things to improve, and it should 


is to “shift gears’’ with the demands of the subject 


not be the sole aim,”’ he explained. “If you only learn to read simple 
material faster, you really haven’t accomplished anything. There 
is a need to improve the quality of reading matter as well. 

“The average person usually doesn’t bother to ask himself why he 
is reading something, or what he wants from it. The businessman, 
for example, may read what the cocktail-party gossip recommends. 
He feels guilty if he isn’t keeping up with everything. What he needs 
to realize is that it is not important to do this. He should read only 
what he is genuinely interested in.” 

Many people who “don’t have time” for reading are suffering not 
from lack of time, but from poor reading habits that make reading 
a chore, the improvement specialist declared 

“A good way to give meaning to one’s reading is to pose a ques- 
tion, then seek the answer in reading. This lends a frame of refer- 
ence. We recommend that students read things that truly interest 
them, because, given the desire, a reader usually will find the time. 

“If a businessman receives an important contract to consider, he 
often can tell in a few seconds whether his answer will be ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’ because he knows what he is looking for in the contract.”’ 
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This is the first in a two-part series of 
articles on the use of work standards 
in measuring office performance and 
methods of reporting such perform- 
ance. This material is condensed from 
an outstanding book, Work Measure- 
ment in the Office, just published by 
McGraw-Hill. C. J. Berg, Jr., is director, 
office systems and methods, Westing- 
house Electric Corp.; and E. V. Grillo 
is a management consultant. The series 
will be concluded in our May issue 


Cut Costs by Measuring Office Work 


HE success of any work-meas- 

urement program depends upon 
setting up an adequate system for 
reporting results, so that various 
echelons of management will know 
how well the organization is meet- 
ing the production standards and 
objectives which have been set for 
it. 

The top executives must be able 
to examine over-all results at a 
glance to determine how well the 
work assigned to the various office 
units has been carried out. They 
are concerned with having some 
ready index to evaluate one de- 
partment against another. They 
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By C. J. Berg, Jr. 
and 
E. V. Grillo 


should have some means of keep- 
ing informed on the trend of prod- 
uctivity and expenses over a period 
of time in all divisions of the office 
organization. It is useful to top 
management to have an array of 
factual data to answer such ques- 
tions as these: 

1. How efficiently are the vari- 
ous office departments operating 
compared with what they should 
be doing? 

2. Has there been any gain or 
loss in their effectiveness over a 
period of time? Which way are 
they heading—up or down? 


3. What areas of the office need 
further looking into for improve- 
ment or for further action on man- 
agement’s part? 

4. Are various branches or of- 
fices which perform the same or 
similar work operating at marked- 
ly different degrees of effective- 
ness? If so, which are operating 
more efficiently than others? 


5. How about management plan- 
ning? In budgeting for the future, 
how can the work volume for the 
office force be estimated and pro- 
vided for with assurance? How 
much work is there to be done in 
terms of employees needed? 
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6. What portion of the office ex- 
pense should justly be borne by 
the various company products or 
lines of business? Are the present 
methods of assigning such ex- 
penses too arbitrary compared 


with the time devoted to various 
products by the office force? 


The second area in which meas- 
urement is useful is in supplying 
facts for middle management to 
act upon, Here the needs are a bit 
different. Supervisors are con- 
cerned with improving the operat- 
ing efficiency of the office depart- 
ments for which they are respon- 
sible. They require some index for 
bringing specific trouble areas to 
their attention. They are interested 
in any assistance they can find in 
solving day-to-day operating prob- 
lems in getting the work out as ex- 
peditiously as possible. Every 
supervisor is concerned with the 
problem of estimating the amount 
of work he has on hand, how long 
it takes to complete, and how he 
can get it out. He has the problem 
of deciding how best to make al- 
lowances for variations in people 
resulting from their inexperience 
or simply from differences in per- 
sonal capacities. He must judge 
how best to organize the work of 
his department. 

Usually, each office unit or de- 


partment prepares a report to 
compare the time actually spent 
with the hours which should be 
spent if the office group were op- 
erating at the standard rate set by 
work measurement for the volume 
of work produced. Such a report 
would be similar to Figure 1, and 
would customarily be prepared 
once a week or once a month. A 
rate of effectiveness is calculated 
as the ratio of the number of em- 
ployees required to do the work 
(as determined by a record of the 
work volume handled) to the em- 
ployees actually used. Effective- 
ness is measured by the degree to 
which the percentage figure ap- 
proaches 100. 

For a given month, the report 
provides an evaluation of how well 
the man power has been used. 
Over a period of time, the trend of 
the production ratio tells at a 
glance whether the organization is 
gaining or losing in effectiveness. 
A continued decline in the index, 
for example, or a sudden change 
can serve as an indication of some 
maladjustment between the work 
load and the man power available. 
The report itself does not indicate 
immediately the exact cause of the 
trouble, But it raises questions— 
for example, the following ones 
might be asked if there were a 
sudden decline in the apparent ef- 
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DEPARTMENTAL WEEKLY PERFORMANCE REPORT 


Department: Correspondence 


Description Conssei 


Letters dictated Letter 
Forms typed Form 
Cards filed Card 


A. Total standard minutes 


B. Total standard hours (A +60) 
C. Plus hours on special assignments 


Week ending: 


Standard 
Unit Time 

> \ 
(minutes) 


12/17 


Standard 
lime 


Actual 
olume 


883 11,037.5 
1,381 10,771 
5,007 2,503.5 


D. Total hours needed to perform work (B+C) 


E. Hours worked per employee per week 


F. Employees required (D +E) 


Actual hours spent (per attendance records) 


G. Regular 
H. Overtime hours 


I. Total hours 

J. Over or under standard (I —D) 
K. Employees used (1+ E) 

L. Percent of efficiency (F +k) 


fectiveness of a group of em- 
ployees under measurement: 

Is there sufficient work to keep 
the staff busy at its present size? 

Is this because of less volume of 
work than was expected? Or inef- 
fective scheduling or assignment of 
the work within the department so 
that there are bottlenecks and idle 
desks? Or because the staff is be- 
ing built up in anticipation of in- 
creased work? 

Have more complicated pro- 
cedures or new duties or more con- 
trols been added without adjusting 
for them in the standards? 

Similarly, suppose the figures 
show that productivity is suddenly 
increasing. Is this real or because 
of some extraneous factor? For ex- 
ample: 

Has some form of incentive—fi- 
nancial or intangible—been intro- 
duced so that employees have a 
greater stimulus to apply them- 
selves? 

Have some changes in the meth- 
od of doing the work or in the con- 
tent of the work itself been in- 
volved without revising the work 
standards and allowances? 


Measuring Individual 
Performance 


An important part of any super- 
visor’s job is the evaluation of his 
subordinates’ abilities. He must 
know who is doing a fair day’s 
work; who is doing an outstand- 
ing job which should be rewarded; 
who needs additional training; 
who is incapable of further im- 
provement; and finally, which po- 
sitions themselves, regardless of 
the incumbents, require  recon- 
sideration for purposes of salary. 
When a supervisor can do these 
things objectively and fairly, it en- 
hances morale. Any good super- 
visor, of course, develops his own 
subjective impressions on_ such 
questions and is thinking of them 
constantly. But personal observa- 
tions can be assisted greatly 
through the use of work measure- 
ment to document personal im- 
pressions. Often there are sur- 
prises when work-measurement 
facts belie appearances or impres- 
sions gained purely by personal ob- 
servation. Employees or groups of 
employees who have maintained a 
reputation for being hard working 
have sometimes been found to be 
not so productive compared with 
others when accurate measure- 
ment was available. For example, 
they may have been hard working, 
but slow because of double check- 
ing of their own work unnecessari- 
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ly, or because of some ineffectual 
personal routines. Figure 2 is an 
example of a report which ana- 
lyzes the performance of each po- 
sition or job. 

Such a report might be further 
subdivided, as indicated in Figure 
3, into a separate accounting for 
each individual employee occupy- 
ing each position. Obviously, this 
requires a good deal of bookkeep- 
ing. Therefore, a supervisor may 
prefer to perform this amount of 
detailed analysis only occasionally, 
or on a sampling basis of one or 
two employees a week or a month, 
selected at random. 

In order to maintain such an in- 
dividual record by position or by 
individual, each employee would 
be required to maintain some sort 
of individual log to be submitted 
to his supervisor each week, or 
whatever the time period may be. 
This report would provide an ac- 
curate, realistic picture of indi- 
vidual differences. Over-all records 
of mere numbers of cases or other 
work units completed by each em- 
ployee fail to take into account the 
relative time consumed or time re- 
quirements for different types of 
work, or of time spent on other 
special duties or assignments. 

A report which expresses oper- 
ating results in dollar values 
rather than purely in terms of 
man-hours can be very effective in 
many situations. Some supervisors 
feel that an analysis which high- 
lights the use made of payroll dol- 
lars compels more attention from 
higher management. 


Allocations of Costs 


It is possible to determine the 
portion of the office costs which 
should be applied to the various 
lines of business or products. Once 
the work-measurement program 
has determined how employees are 
spending their time and standards 
have been set for the various op- 
erations or duties, it is simply a 
matter of analyzing the work oper- 
ations or duties to determine the 
line of business or product or pur- 
pose for which they are being per- 
formed, and of assigning the time 
spent on that operation to the 
proper product. As a matter of 
historical interest, work measure- 
ment received its initial impetus in 
many companies because of the 
necessity of correctly determining 
the office costs of various lines of 
business. The alternative would be 
an arbitrary assignment of ex- 
penses according to some over-all 
cost-accounting assumptions. These 
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Ficure 2 


DAILY REPORT OF 


Department: Customer service 


Desc ription of 
pas Transaction or Renta 
litle of Duty _ 
si ic 
I osition ‘ Count 

um-' Desc ription 

ber 
Special file 
clerk Cards filed 
Requisition 
filed Case 
Correspond 
ence filed 


Card 


Subtotal for 
position 
Mail clerk Incoming 
mail 
Outgoing 
mail 


Subtotal for 
position 


Cards 
typed 

Letters 
typed 


Typist 


Subtotal for 
position 


Grand total for department 


may not always be strictly accu- 
rate. If office salaries make up an 
important part of the cost of a 
product or a service, some form of 
measurement is almost indispens- 
able in correctly determining prod- 
uct costs. Once such figures have 
been developed, they can be used 
in cost analysis for: 


1. Identifying areas or 
dures where the time and cost are 
in excess of the value of the final 
product. 


proce- 


cost of con- 


company 


2. Estimating the 
templated changes in 
policy. 

3. Making interdivisional 
parisons of similar functions 
their costs. 


com- 
and 


Management Questions 


The data 
measurement 
Swers to a 
questions: 

How should an uneven flow of 
work be scheduled? The work of 
many offices fluctuates throughout 
the week. A typical pattern existed 
in one office group. On the aver- 
age, the number received 
was: 


generated by work 
can supply the an- 
host of management 


oO f cases 


PERFORMANCE BY 


Folder 


POSITION 


Dats Monday, June 17 


Stand 
ard Actual 
| nit \ ol 
Time ume 
min 


Stand Per 
Actual 
ard cent 


Time lime Effi 


min 
min ecrency 


732 
170 


968 


2,170 


4.630 6,300 


880 


4.289 


9.169 10,080 


15.969 18,900 


Monday 200 
Tuesday 700 
Wednesday 450 
Thursday 530 
Friday 420 
Average 660 


Using standards developed from 
work measurement, it was found 
that the following employees were 
needed to complete the work each 
day, allowing for a reasonable per- 
formance effectiveness: 

Number of 
employees required 


Monday 20.0 
Tuesday 11.7 
Wednesday 7.5 
Thursday 8.8 
Friday 7 


Days 


In this case, the firm’s policy 
permitted the work carried 
over from day te day. That is, it 
was the work 
out on the day it was received 
This is how the supervisor went 
his solution, First, the aver- 
age or typical weekly workload 
was established by studying 
period of time. A 
daily average was estimated from 
this. Next, the size of the staff was 
set at a number to handle this 
average volume. Finally, and most 
important, the supervisor of the 
group undertook to maintain con- 


to be 


unnecessary to get 


about 


past 


records over a 


95 


a 








trol of a backlog of work, releas- 
ing the necessary amount of work 
each day to keep the employees 
busy and making sure that the 
work was not kept on hand too 
long. 


Should a request for overtime be 
approved? A loose request for 
overtime can often be detected and 
some constructive help given in 
solving the problem. One small of- 
fice group was continuously re- 
questing overtime because of the 
pressure of work at the first of the 
week. An analysis of the situation, 
once work-measurement figures 
were available, proved that the 
overtime was unnecessary, and 
that with a little planning it could 
be absorbed into the regular work- 
week. 


How can we equalize the work- 
load within the office? A frequent 
complaint is that one position is 
called upon to work harder than 
the others. In one office, for ex- 
ample, there were two positions: a 
mail-reading clerk and a calculat- 
ing clerk. The higher-grade calcu- 
lating clerks complained that the 
distribution of duties between the 
two positions was such that they 
were always hard pressed and 
overburdened. They were suspi- 
cious of any changes in work rou- 
tines or procedures which they 
felt, wrongly or rightly, tended to 
put more work on their shoulders. 
Employee morale is bound to suf- 
fer if the complaint has any basis 
in fact. Moreover, if the produc- 
tion were seriously enough out of 
balance, bottlenecks would arise in 
the flow of work at times. The 
supervisor multiplied average, typ- 
ical work volumes for each posi- 
tion by the appropriate work- 
measurement standards or allow- 
ances, and expressed them in 
terms of clerks. On this basis, he 
found that the workloads were 
fairly equitable. 

There are only two other possi- 
bilities to suggest that the clerks’ 
complaints might have some valid- 
ity. First, although the ‘over-all’ 
assignment of work seemed equit- 
able, there could possibly be sched- 
uling difficulties. At certain peri- 
ods of the week, for example, 
there might be a greater demand 
or pressure on one group of em- 
ployees compared to another, be- 
cause of the work cycle. Second, 
there might be an incidence of cer- 
tain special work assignments 
from time to time which might 
throw an undue burden on one of 
the positions, but not on the other. 
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How much is it costing to pro- 
vide prompt service to customers? 
Is it worth continuing such a poli- 
cy? In one office, customer rela- 
tions had traditionally been con- 
sidered of paramount importance. 
The office had a reputation for 
prompt disposition of all work re- 
ferred to it. This was carried to 
such an extent that work was dis- 
tributed to a group of clerk-typists 
at intervals of every half-hour. At 
times, management had wondered 
about the size of the staff, but the 
work did get out promptly, and 
there were no complaints on that 
account. By the application of 
work-measurement standards to 
the average volume of work proc- 
essed, it was found that on the 
average, about 15 to 20 percent of 
the time of the clerks was idle. 


Are employees spending a suffi- 
cient amount of time on skills for 
which they are being paid? Em- 
ployees commonly must be com- 
pensated for their highest skill or 
job knowledge. A trained stenog- 
rapher is paid because of her 
ability to take and transcribe dic- 
tation. A supervisor of a group of 
clerks is paid for supervision—for 
his ability to plan and organize 
work, to handle personnel, to train 
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his subordinates and improve their 
skills and knowledge. Work-meas- 
urement studies have frequently 
revealed information on how poor- 
ly the higher skills are being 
utilized. 

For example, in one instance, a 
group of stenographers were found 
to spend 60 percent of their time 
doing simple filing tasks, making 
routine notations to keep catalog 
and directories up to date, or dis- 
tributing mail and running miscel- 
laneous errands. In a small or- 
ganization, particularly, a certain 
amount of such diversity is in- 
evitable, and, in fact, desirable. 
But in this case, a reassignment of 
some of the work to lower-paid file 
clerks and messengers resulted in 
the release of several stenog- 
raphers for other positions in the 
firm where their scarce skills 
could be used to greater advan- 
tage. 

Other significant management 
questions raised by the reports and 
charts in this article will be dis- 
cussed in the second article of this 
two-part series on office-perform- 
ance standards: How to avoid er- 
rors in adopting a new system, 
when to reduce work requirements, 
and factors in office organization. 
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INDIVIDUAL TIME AND PRODUCTION RECORD 


Department: Record Week of: April 11 
Name: Louise Logan Position: Typist 
ae Stand- 
Description Volume of Work ard 
of Operation Total) Unit | Total 
or Duty Time 
Mon. Tues. | Wed. /Thurs. Fri. (min.) 
1. Type requisition 22 19 13 12 16 82 7.50 615 
2. Type form letters 35 28 30 32 125 4.00 500 
3. Type record cards 12 21 34 10 107 2.50 267 
4. Type index labels 150 150 1.2 188 
oo. 
6. 
Time on — duties 
(Explain below) 
1. Type report for 
supervisor 95 95 
2. Review files 30 45 30 105 
» 
Total standard time 
worked 1,770 
Actual time worked 
Normal day 120 420 420 420 4120 2,100 
Less, absence 
loaned 
Plus, overtime 60 60 
borrowed 
Total actual time 
worked 120 120 420 420 180 2,160 2,160 
Performance percentage 82 
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Personnel Policies Have to Be Policed, Survey Finds 


ANY companies have not re- 

cently reappraised their poli- 
cies toward personal phone calls to 
and from employees, distribution 
of personal mail, visitors to em- 
ployees, and solicitation of em- 
ployees. This is one of the findings 
of a recent survey conducted by 
the Dartnell Employee Relations 
Service. 

“You are asking for information 
on policies that we have not re- 
viewed for years,’’ commented a 
typical respondent. “We are look- 
ing forward to the findings so that 
we can take a second look at our 
handling of these important per- 
sonnel functions and get ourselves 
up to date.” 

Personal phone calls can be 
pesky. A rather discouraged plant 
manager reported, ‘We do all we 
can to cut out unnecessary per- 
sonal calls. It was so bad at one 
time that employees were getting 
calls from their favorite bookies.” 
He further reports, however, that 
a tight control was put on personal 
use of the telephone, and produc- 
tion has increased ‘without any 
appreciable lowering of morale.” 


“Are Incoming Phone Calls 
to Employees Permitted?’’ 


PLANT 
Percent 
At all times 14 
Emergency only 43 
Company takes message 38 
Other 5 
OFFICE 
At all times 82 
Emergency only . 10 
Company takes message 5 
Other 3 


Some of the replies included in 
“other” are: no set policy, all calls 
handled through personnel depart- 
ment, and policy varied from de- 
partment to department. In many 
companies, the personnel depart- 
ment is the arbiter for deciding 
whether a phone call should be put 
through at once or if the message 
can be taken and passed along to 
the employee. 
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Outgoing 


The gap in privilege between of- 
fice and plant employees also 
exists where outgoing calls are in- 
volved. It does not appear that of- 
fice workers receive their superior 


“Are Outgoing Calls 


Permitted?"’ 

PLANT 
Percent 
At all times 15 
From pay stations only 47 
Emergency only 33 
Other a 

OFFICE 
At all times . 77 
From pay stations only 12 
Emergency only 8 
Other 3 


rights as a conscious grant from 
the company. It’s probably a case 
of uncontrollable opportunity: 
They have much easier access to 
phones than their brethren in the 
plant. 

“Discouraged” is a word com- 
monly used by respondents to de- 
scribe how they handle outgoing 
calls. One of them, a controller of 
a publishing firm, had the switch- 
board operator keep a record of all 
outgoing calls during a three-week 
period, and then reported the to- 
tals to department heads. Those 
with a large number of calls were 
asked to see what they could do to 
cut down any calls of a personal 
nature; the suggestion was made 
to employees that personal calls 
could just as easily be made at 
noon or after working hours. This 
approach, the respondent reported, 
produced a 12 percent decrease in 
the outgoing traffic of some de- 
partments. 

Following is the gentle persua- 
sion of employees by The Frank G. 
Hough Company, Libertyville, IIL: 

“Our telephone lines throughout 
the plant and offices are kept ex- 
tremely busy at all times. It seems 
that no matter how many more 
lines are added, there are never 
enough to handle all of the in- 
coming and _ outgoing business 


calls. To relieve the situation as 
much as possible, and thereby to 
improve our customer service, let 
us all make our calls politely brief, 
and limit personal calls to a mini- 
mum. Let us remember that the 
telephone is one of our most im- 
portant salesmen.” 


Personal Visitors 


“This isn’t a private club,” one 
embittered respondent complained. 
“We won't tolerate personal visits 
on company time. Being in a small 
town, we have had some trouble 
with visits from friends and neigh- 
bors who drop in when they 
haven’t anything else to do. Work- 
ers weren’t the sole offenders 
some of the executives were hav- 
ing too many cronies in, too.” In 
self-defense, the company estab- 
lished a definite policy of allowing 
no personal visitors except in cases 
of emergency. Well, maybe a few 
of those cronies. 

Policies on delivery of personal 
mail to employees vary greatly 
and depend a good bit upon the 
nature of the firm’s business. Over 
92 percent of the firms represented 
in this survey deliver personal 
mail to employees along with the 
usual company mail. Of the 8 per- 
cent who do not deliver personal 
mail, here are some typical com- 
ments: 

“Not delivered. Returned to post 
office—discouraged.”’ 

“Delivered to personnel depart- 
ment which passes it along to em- 
ployee with a strong suggestion 

(Continued on page 41) 


‘‘Are Personal Visits 


Permitted?”’ 
PLANT 
Percent 
Emergency only 45 


Permitted, but discouraged 42 
Permitted with restrictions.. 10 
Other 3 


OFFICE 


Emergency only 18 
Permitted, but discouraged 62 
Permitted with restrictions.. 16 
Other 4 
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Second of two articles listing the sources of information 


about personnel and industrial relations, with commentary 


S a source of information, the 
A periodical has several very 
great assets in solving problems 
and aiding in decisions in labor re- 
lations, personnel administration, 
and related fields. It is issued with 
a particular frequency; it has 
some measure of continuous life, 
and it contains recent and current 
developments. All this insures the 
availability of pertinent and up-to- 
date information. 

Issues won't always wait until a 
book has been written, and quite 
frequently periodicals are the only 
source of information, Periodicals 


Employee Relations Facts: 


April 1959 


Sources and Control 


By BERNARD G. NAAS, Associate Librarian 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


Cornell University 


are not only a means of keeping 
currently informed, but provide 
through the indexes and, to a 
lesser extent, through the abstract- 
ing services and bibliographies, a 
vast storehouse of knowledge and 
information on which to rely. 
There are two types of periodi- 
cal indexes—the individual annual 
or semiannual and sometimes 
cumulative index to a_ periodical 
that is compiled by staff members, 
and the consolidated index which 
is compiled by an indexing service 
and which is an index to the con- 
tents of a number of different 
periodicals. Use of this latter type, 
such as the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service, the Business Periodi- 
cals Index, and the Labor-Per- 
sonnel Index, is generally made 
through libraries. However! the 
smaller companies do have avail- 
able to them the individual indexes 
of various specialized periodicals 


Many of these are sent auto- 
matically as a part of a particular 
issue, but some are issued sep- 
arately; and in subscribing it is 
well to specify that indexes be in- 
cluded. Much of the value of peri- 
odicals is lost if they serve only to 
keep the reader currently in- 
formed. In order to really do a job, 
they should be routed and then 
maintained with their respective 
indexes over a period of years in 
an accessible place and in an or- 
ganized manner. Only then can 
this source aid in reference for 
everyday and special programs, 
and fully perform the function of 
improving the on-the-job knowl- 
edge of the professional manager. 

{A mimeographed list of a number of peri 
odicals specializing in industrial relations 
and personnel administration, with addresses 
and subscription prices, is available upon re 
quest from the Library, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations.) 


Reporting Services 


The commercial reporting serv- 
ices are invaluable sources of in- 
formation in industrial relations 
and related fields. Coverage has 
gradually been expanded so that 
current and background informa- 
tion is available not only in mat- 
ters pertaining to Government reg- 
ulation of industrial relations, but 
also in such areas as_ personnel 
policies and practice, arbitration, 
wage-and-salary administration, 
pension and profit-sharing, work- 
men’s compensation, Social Se- 
curity, unemployment insurance, 
railroad retirement, collective-bar- 
gaining negotiations and contracts, 
and union policies and practice. 

Industrial relations services are 
even available for specific indus- 
tries 
trade, white-collar workers, serv- 
ice trade, and construction indus- 
try. A detailed explanation of the 
contents of the principal reporting 
services may be obtained directly 
from such publishers as the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Commerce Clearing 
House, and Research Institute of 
America. 

Great care should be taken in 
selecting the service or services 
most appropriate for the com- 
pany’s particular needs. For both 
the unionized and nonunionized 
company an appropriate service 


rr occupations; e.g., retail 
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or even appropriate parts of a 
service can prove invaluable if at 
least one professional staff mem- 
ber is thoroughly familiar with the 
contents and if the new material 
is filed promptly. 

References: 

Bureau of National Affairs, 1231 24th 

St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Commerce Clearing House, 4025 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. 


Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Research Institute of America, 589 5th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Research Organizations 


Research organizations such as 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, The Dartnell 
Corporation, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, National Safety Coun- 
cil, and a number of others make 
valuable contributions to the lit- 
erature in the field. Publications of 
some research organizations are 
restricted to the membership, but 
a major portion of this material is 
generally available. 

Both members and nonmembers 
are able to take advantage of in- 
formation supplied by the National 
Industrial Conference Board and 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation through their various se- 
ries, periodicals, and special re- 
ports. Of particular interest are 
the N.LC.B. surveys of company 
policies and practices reported in 
its Studies in Personnel Policy se- 
ries and in its periodical, Manage- 
ment Record; and the accounts of 
individual company policy and 
practice reported by A.M.A. in the 
publications of its Personnel Divi- 
sion and in its periodical, Person- 
nel, 


References: 


American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 
36, WN. Y. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 
460 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Other Sources 


The company actively interested 
in building up and maintaining its 
own storehouse of information will 
discover and utilize many other 
sources of information including: 
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Labor Sources 


Although union activity, aims, 
and objectives receive considerable 
attention in the reporting services, 
the general press, and many of the 
general and specialized periodicals, 
publications of the unions should 
not be disregarded by the un- 
ionized company. A periodical such 
as the AFL-CIO Collective Bar- 
gaining Report, which devotes a 
major portion of each issue to a 
particular subject, can be quite in- 
formative. A file of the journal of 
the international union with which 
the company negotiates, and pub- 
lications of the research and edu- 
cation departments of certain un- 
ions should also be considered. 

For the company with limited 
interest in union activity, “Labor 
Press Highlights” in each issue of 
the Management Record, and ‘‘La- 
bor Month in Review,” a regular 
feature of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, would provide useful infor- 
mation to supplement the general 
reading of its staff. 


References: 


AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Reports. 
Monthly. $1 a year (no charge for af- 
filiated unions), American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Department of Re- 
search, AFL-CIO Bidg., Washington 6, 
S <. 


Management Record. Monthly. Member- 
ship. National Industrial Conference 
Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 


Abstracting Services 


Providing summaries of periodi- 
cal articles, books, and pamphlets, 
these are the timesavers for men 
who don’t have enough time to 
read as much as they would like. 
Personnel Management Abstracts, 
Issues and Ideas, The Executive, 
and similar services supply enough 
information so that there is an op- 
portunity to pick and choose, to 
eliminate what is not of interest. 
Periodicals such as Management 
Review and Supervisory Manage- 
ment which feature digests of the 
literature in the field serve much 
the same purpose. Although used 
primarily to stay currently in- 
formed, abstracting services do 
have considerable reference value, 
particularly if adequately indexed. 


References: 


The Executive. Monthly. $5.00 a year. 
Bakers Library, Room 324, Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63, Mass. 


Issues and Ideas. Monthly. Limited dis- 
tribution. University of Chicago, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, 975 E. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Management Review. Monthly. $12.50 a 
year. (A.M.A. Membership, $7.50), 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


Personnel Management Abstracts. Quar- 
terly. $10.00 a year. P. O. Box 71, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


Supervisory Management. Monthly. $7.50 
a year. (A.M.A. Membership, $6.50), 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


Handbooks 


These are the ready-reference 
tools for the employee relations 
man, often the means of clarifica- 
tion and the starting point which 
leads to additional information. A 
number of these handbooks are 
available, including the Personnel 
Handbook, edited by John F. Mee; 
the Employee Relations Handbook 
and its companion volume, the 
Public Relations Handbook, both 
edited by J. C. Aspley; and the 
Handbook of Personnel Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations by 
Yoder, Heneman, Turnbull, and 
Stone. 


References: 


Aspley, J. C., ed. Employee Relations 
Handbook. Chicago: Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 1955. $15.00. 

Aspley, J. C., and Van Houten, lL. F., 
eds. Public Relations Handbook. Chi- 
cago: Dartnell, 1956. $15.00. 

Mee, John F., ed. Personnel Handbook 
New York: Ronald Press, 1951. $12.00. 


Yoder, Dale, and others. Handbook of 
Personnel Management and Labor Re- 
lations. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 


General Recommendations 


1. Recognize the importance of 
the job of information control by 
appointing a professional member 
of the employee relations staff to 
be responsible for it. Allow him 
sufficient time for the initial ac- 
quisition and organization of the 
basic collection, and sufficient time 
to familiarize himself with it. 
After this has been done, if the 
necessary clerical time is provided 
for the routine procedures, it 
should require only a_ limited 
amount of his time. Make certain 
that neither the press of other du- 
ties nor the shifting of personnel 
results in the shifting of responsi- 
bility to the shoulders of an over- 
burdened secretary who has 
neither the interest, knowledge, or 
authority to make even a limited 
program effective. 


2. Set up the collection in an ac- 
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| CONTROL AT WESTERN MARYLAND 
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“Moore forms help 


our ore trains roll 


6 hours sooner” 


B. E. WYNNE, Controller, Western Maryland Railway Co 


A new automated system at Western Maryland Rail- 
way'’s Port Covington ore terminal speeds paperwork. 
cuts copying errors, and reduces five forms to two. 
In the past, handwritten records of each car’s tonnage 
were carried half a mile to the agent’s office, totalled 
and recopied, and carried more than another mile to 


the yard office before the train could depart. 


Now, as the cars are loaded, the weighman records 
the tonnage on a teletype unit in the loading crane. 
This simultaneously generates, in the yard office. 
punched tapes containing variable information about 
the cars. Combined with constant data tapes, this tape 
is used to print the Waybill. A complete set of Waybills 
is handed the conductor minutes after the last car is 
loaded and coupled in place. At its destination, each 
car is delivered with the consignee’s copies of the Way- 


bill, his ‘pre-written receiving memos’. 


A by-product tape picks up all data from every Way 
bill, and is used to prepare the Shipping Statement. This 
combines on a single form Shipping Notice, Weight 
Certificate, Freight Bill and Blanket Waybill. Derived 


from the original tapes, it is certain to be accurate. 


“The help of the Moore man and his facilities were 
valuable in working out the forms we needed,” said 


B. E. Wynne, Controller for Western Maryland and 


Build control with 


Hy 


designer of the system. The forms are a 2-part Moore 
Speediflo Wavbill and a 2-part Moore Speediflo State- 


ment. They are Western Maryland’s control in print. 
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If you would like a copy of the 
illustrated booklet giving details of 
this system, with a flow chart, write 


to the Moore office nearest you. 
AUTOMATED 
WAYBILL - 
SHIPPING STATEMENT 
SYSTEM 


No obligation, of course. 


Moore Busine 
Falls, N. ¥ Denton, Tex 
Calif P 300 off 
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cessible place with sufficient shelv- 
ing for the books, periodicals, and 
publications such as the N.LC.B. 
and A.M.A. series that are most 
useful when kept together; and 
with vertical files for the pamphlet 
material. Set up procedures so that 
information as it is acquired is 
directed to the person or persons 
most likely to benefit from it, and 
to insure the return of the mate- 
rial to the central collection after 
a reasonable period of time. 

Give the professional staff mem- 
ber the responsibility and author- 
ity to retrieve the material for fu- 
ture reference. Co-ordinate the re- 
ceipt of all personnel and indus- 
trial relations material, so that as 
much of it as possible is directed 
to the professional staff member in 
charge, and so that he is aware of 
all other material of this nature 
addressed to other persons or of- 
fices in the company. 


3. Encourage participation in 
the program by an_ occasional 
meeting »f interested personnel. A 
typical and very productive meet- 
ing could involve the explanation 
of a commercial reporting service 
and a description of the other 
sources of information available, 
followed by an informal discussion 
which would undoubtedly result in 
suggestions for improvement of 
the collection and the procedures 
regulating its use. 


4. Evaluate periodically the ma- 
terial being received and retained 
so that the deadwood can be dis- 
carded and replaced. Renewals of 
subscriptions and memberships 
should not be made automatically, 
but should be evaluated annually 
by the staff for whose use they are 
intended. 


5. Investigate, if necessary, the 
possibility of the co-operative pur- 
chase and use of the more expen- 
sive materials in the field with 
other small companies in the com- 
munity. If there is a progressive 
public library in the community, 
check its resources and make sug- 
gestions concerning material that 
would be useful to companies in 
the area. Within budgetary limita- 
tions, sufficient interest and proof 
that the material would be used 
will often result in its being made 
available. 

6. No small collection, however 
well-selected and organized, will 
provide all of the answers to a 
company’s employee relations 


problems. Know where to go for 


additional information by becom- 
ing familiar with the information 
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services available to the company 
through memberships or subscrip- 
tions, and the information and 
bibliographical services of the in- 
dustrial relations centers and in- 
stitutes. 


Recommendations for 
Specific Material 


Books 


Carefully build up a small col- 
lection of books, including if pos- 
sible one of the handbooks and one 
of the many excellent general texts 
available. Complete the collection 
with specialized books on wage- 
and-salary administration, employ- 
ment procedures, collective bar- 
gaining, and the other phases of 
employee relations. A good useful 
collection could consist of as little 
as a dozen titles. Prepared bibliog- 
raphies such as Minnesota’s The 
Manpower Management Five Foot 
Book Shelf, Princeton’s Office Li- 
brary of an Industrial Relations 
Executive, the annual issues of 
Princeton’s “Selected References” 
listing outstanding books in indus- 
trial relations, and the many other 
bibliographies from Industrial Re- 
lations Centers are available to aid 
in selection. 


Pamphlets 


File pamphlet material such as 
bulletins, reprints, and short re- 
ports by subject in _ legal-size 
manila folders in vertical files. 
Keep a master list of subject head- 
ings used so that the same type of 
material doesn’t land in a number 
of different folders. As a start, use 
fairly broad _ subject headings 
rather than a number of very spe- 
cific ones; e.g., ‘““Wage-and-Salary 
Administration,” rather than sep- 
arate folders for “Job Analysis,” 
“Job Description,” “Time-and-Mo- 
tion Study,” and so forth. While 
the collection is small, this works 
perfectly well and is less confus- 
ing. If a folder becomes quite 
bulky, it can always be broken 
down at a later date. 

A very useful guide in the selec- 
tion of industrial relations head- 
ings is the Committee of Univer- 
sity Industrial Relations Librari- 
ans’ A Standard List of Subject 
Headings in Industrial Relations, 
available from Princeton Univer- 
sity at $2. Indexes to books on per- 
sonnel administration and indus- 
trial relations, particularly the 
handbooks, and the indexes and 
topic finders of the reporting serv- 
ices can also be used in selecting 


appropriate subject headings, and 
have the added advantage of in- 
cluding helpful cross references. 


Periodicals 


Keep at least a three-year file 
of the specialized periodicals re- 
ceived. Make certain that all in- 
dexes are received and kept with 
the periodicals. Route the periodi- 
cals, but be particularly careful in 
seeing that they are passed on and 
returned promptly so that the file 
is complete. Fill in any issue that 
has been lost. In an incomplete 
file, the missing issue is usually 
the one that contains the desired 
article. If the company receives a 
number of periodicals, arrange a 
common expiration date so that 
all may be evaluated, and renewed 
or canceled at one time. With a 
number of periodicals, consider 
also the services of a periodicals- 
subscription agency to minimize 
correspondence and billing. 


Commercial Reporting Services 


Select carefully and understand 
thoroughly. Route the “summary 
sheets” but file all the new de- 
tailed material immediately. 


Bibliographies, Abstracting 
Services, Acquisitions Lists, 
Mimeographed Serial 
Publications 


File bibliographies by subject in 
the vertical file whenever possible; 
e.g., ‘“‘Wage-and-Salary Adminis- 
tration — Bibliographies.”’ Utilize 
acquisitions lists for ordering, but 
retain a file of any received which 
are classified and annotated, and 
file in a separate section of the 
vertical file by issuing agency. 
Treat any mimeographed serial 
publications in the same manner. 
If an abstracting service is re- 
ceived, make the most of it by us- 
ing it not only to keep currently 
informed but also by maintaining 
a back file with indexes of at least 
three years for _ bibliographical 
reference. 


Conclusion 


Lack of knowledge of available 
employee relations information, 
and lack of control over informa- 
tion your company already has, 
can be costly. The simple program 
outlined in these two articles can 
stop this waste. 
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Statements Mailed 
Ten Days Sooner 
With New System 


By Nicholas Bayard 
Office Systems Specialist 


When all its paper work was processed 
on punched cards, this company’s tabu- 
lating department was hard pressed to 
run off required reports. Now many of 
these are almost automatically prepared 
as by-products of the posting operation, 
reducing tabulating time 30 percent 


N unusual bookkeeping system 
is producing a number of val- 
uable benefits at the Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Arvey Corporation. 
Heart of the system is an NCR 
Class 31 accounting machine, con- 
nected to a National punched pa- 
per-tape recorder. While informa- 
tion is being entered manually on 
the accounting machine keyboard, 
the recorder automatically punches 
selected data into a five-channel 
paper tape. Later, the tape is run 
through a converter which auto- 
matically produces punched cards. 
The cards contain the same data 
the accounting machine operator 
entered on her keyboard. 
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Arvey now gets statements out 10 days sooner, using an 
accounting machine with a punched paper-tape recorder 


Old Procedure 


The new system processes ac- 
counts receivable and accounts 
payable. Punched cards were used 
alone to handle both kinds of pa- 
per work before. Preparing the 
cards required approximately 39 
operator-hours of key-punching 
time a month, Afterward, cash re- 
ceipts, cash disbursements, and 
aging reports were run off on tabu- 
lating machines. All work subse- 
quent to card punching required 
about 42 hours of machine time a 
month. 

Under the present procedure, it 
takes about 50 hours a month to 


post invoices and cash receipts to 
permanent records and prepare the 
monthly aging report. But now 
since statements, vouchers, and 
some of the reports required are 
prepared as by-products of post- 
ing operation—Arvey has reduced 
tab machine time by approximate- 
ly 30 percent. One result: Now, 
statements are mailed by the fifth 
of the following month. Under the 
former procedure, statements were 
not mailed until the tenth. 

The Arvey Corporation is a 
manufacturer of fine paper, enve- 
lopes, automotive interior trim 
parts, formed paper products, flex- 
ible window materials, and point- 
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of-purchase advertising displays. It 
also prints on, and converts, flex- 
ible (plastic) packaging materials, 
custom laminates plastics film to a 
wide variety of materials, and pro- 
duces aircraft blanks. The com- 
pany has eight plants throughout 
the country. The new accounting 
system, which was installed in 
May 1958, handles operations of 
the Chicago plant only. Tentative 
plans have been laid to install the 
same system at other plants. 


Major Job 


The receivables accounting op- 
eration, which involves about 100 
invoices a week, represents the 
major job performed by the sys- 
tem. The invoices are sent to ac- 
counting by billing personnel with- 
in the various divisions of the 
Chicago plant. The accounting ma- 
chine operator’s basic job is to pick 
up various items of information 
from each invoice and post them to 
three basic records—a customer 
ledger card, a sales and distribu- 
tion journal, and a statement. All 
three records are produced simul- 
taneously. 

The major items of data entered 
by the operator include: customer- 
and salesman-code, invoice num- 
ber, job number, budgetary ac- 
count number, date, and the dollar 
amounts shown on the invoice. 

The accounting machine has a 
built-in feature which guarantees 
that entries will be posted to the 
proper ledger card. At the begin- 
ning of the posting operation, the 
operator enters the customer-and- 


salesman code, and the old bal- 
ance. The old balance figure is 
then subtracted from the code 


number. The result, a ‘“‘nonsense’ 
amount known as a “package 
proof,” is printed in one of the 
“old balance pickup” columns of 
the sales-and-distribution journal 
sheet. 

Next, the operator punches in 
the package proof from the last 
previous posting operation. The 
machine then subtracts this figure 
from the proof just computed and 
prints the answer, which should be 
zero. If the answer is a number 
other than zero, it usually means 
that an invoice is being posted to 
the wrong ledger card. 

At the end of the posting opera- 
tion, the machine automatically 
subtracts the new balance from 
the customer-and-salesman code, 
then prints the answer in the 
“proof total’ column at the far 
right-hand side of the journal 
sheet. This answer, the new pack- 
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Five-channel tape, produced by recorder as posting data is entered on 
accounting machine keyboard, is later run through tape-to-card converter 


age proof, will be used to verify 
the initial pickups on the next 
posting operation. 


Summary Reports 


As data is being entered on the 
statement, ledger card, and sales- 
distribution journal, it is also be- 
ing punched into paper tape by the 
recorder. After this tape is filled, 
it is run through a Remington 
Rand tape-to-card converter in the 
tabulating room. The cards pro- 
duced are used at the end of the 
month to prepare a number of 
summary reports on a tabulating 
printer, such as: 

A sales register, showing sales 
by budgetary account number. 

A sales analysis, classifying 
sales by territory and customer, 
which enables management to 
compare current month and cur- 
rent year-to-date figures against 
those for like periods of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Once invoices are out of the 
way, the accounting machine is set 
up for processing receipts. The 
forms posted in this operation con- 
sist of the statement, ledger card, 
and a cash receipts journal. The 
input is a list of checks received 
from customers each day, sent to 
accounting by the credit depart- 
ment. The receipts data is posted 
on the three forms at a speed of 
approximately 60 entries an hour. 
This includes proving totals, and 
locating and replacing ledger 
cards. 


Aging Report 

At the end of the month, an 
aging report is prepared, utilizing 
this same equipment. Concurrent- 
ly, the beginning balance is posted 
to a new statement for each cus- 
tomer. The forms inserted in the 
accounting machine consist of a 
blank statement, an aging report 
form, and tally tape roll 

The operator posts end-of-the- 
month balances from the ledger 
card to the tally tape roll. Then 
she reads down the ledger card 
looking for all outstanding items. 
Those paid for have been previous- 
ly designated by a check mark, so 
the job is relatively easy. Amounts 
still owed are entered on the tally 
tape roll in chronological se- 
quence to show current balances 
and those 60, 90 days, or more 
past due. The machine operator, 
by checking the posting date of the 
entry on the ledger card, deter- 
mines the age in each case and 
touches the proper key on the ma- 
chine. Then, by touching a motor 
bar, she positions the carriage au- 
tomatically to reproduce the sum- 
marized information on the new 
statement and on the aging report. 

No tape is cut during prepara- 
tion of either the cash receipts or 
the aging report. In other words, 
the NCR machine can be _ used 
either as a conventional bookkeep- 
ing machine or as a combination 
bookkeeping machine and source 
of punched-card data. The conver- 
sion from one type of operation to 
another is made simply by operat- 
ing a switch on the machine. 
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Handling Payables 


Besides performing this exten- 
sive accounts receivable bookkeep- 
ing operation, Arvey’s new system 
also handles payables. Here, the 
input is a stack of supplier’s in- 
voices, rubber-stamped and coded 
with the invoice data, invoice num- 
ber, due date, and related informa- 
tion. 

The operator posts the pertinent 
information from each supplier’s 
invoice to a multicopy check-and- 
remittance advice, and to a check- 
and-voucher register at the same 
time. This takes about 75 hours a 
month. At the same time, the data 
entered is punched into tape by the 
recorder, and later this tape is 
converted to punched cards. These 
are used at the end of the month 
to produce a tabulation classifying 
the total of amounts paid to sup- 
pliers by account and _ voucher 
number. 


Benefits 


One big benefit of the new sys- 
tem is that now Arvey has a 
visible record (ledger card) on 
each customer. Previously, invoice 
and credit data was kept on key- 
punched cards, and could be ana- 
lyzed only at the end of the month 
for all practical purposes. This 
meant that the credit manager, for 
example, couldn’t get an accurate 
picture of the condition of ac- 
counts until the monthly aging re- 
port came out. 

Afterward, he made pencil nota- 
tions on this report if he wanted 
to keep track of the payments 
coming in from long-overdue ac- 
counts. Now he can obtain de- 
tailed, up-to-the-minute, legible in- 
formation on the payment activity 
of any customer merely by check- 
ing a ledger card. 

The new system provides addi- 
tional important benefits by mak- 
ing it possible to mail statements 
earlier, and by eliminating use of 
the tabulating machine for prep- 
aration of customer statements, 
accounts payable vouchers, cash 
receipts, and related reports. The 
time gained as a result of this lat- 
ter change in procedure is now ex- 
pediting the completion of other 
reports, 

“We're satisfied,” comments one 
Arvey official, “that this equip- 
ment is paying for itself—particu- 
larly in terms of improved credit 
control and a more flexible tabu- 
l.*’ng operation.” 
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Businessman Benefited 
From Part-Time Teaching 


By Richard C. Hoff 


Director of Personnel Development 


Harris-Intertype Corporation 


Y experience as a part-time 
college jastructor was a rich 
and rewarding one for me. 

In the Greater Cleveland area 
there are many exampies of hand- 
and-glove co-operation between in- 
dustry and education, There are 
many educators on the faculties of 
the local colleges and universities 
who serve industry, on a part-time 
basis, as consultants, advisers, 01 
as special-project co-ordinators. 

Working in the opposite direc- 
tion, there are many local individ- 
uals — specialists, middle-manage- 
ment men, or executives for indus- 
trial and commercial firms—-who 
augment the faculties of the area's 
educational institutions. 

This article will be confined to 
describing one individual’s experi- 
ence in the latter direction—indus- 
trial aid-to-education via individ- 
ual contribution. In brief, this ar- 
ticle is limited to the recording of 
some observations and reactions of 
the author who has had the oppor- 
tunity to be a part-time member of 
a college faculty as an instructo1 
of evening session courses, 

At a luncheon meeting of the 
Special Services (evening session) 
committee for Baldwin-Wallace 
College in nearby suburban Berea, 
I was approached by Dr. Lloyd 
Wadleigh. 

“Frankly, Dick, I'm looking for 
experience and interest right now. 
Sure, degrees are important, but 
I’m looking for specialized experi- 
ence; furthermore, I happen to 
know that you only have a lousy 
A.B. degree, but I want you to 
hear my proposition,”’ He told me 
a simple and convincing story. 

I agreed to become a mem- 
ber of his evening faculty during 
the approaching school year. Wage 
& Salary Administration, an area 
where I had accumulated several 
years of experience with two 
heavy-industry firms, was the 
course I was assigned to teach. 

During the 1956-57 school year 
I was the evening lecturer of the 
Wage & Salary Administration 
course which was scheduled for 
the spring quarter. In 1957-58 the 
same course was repeated during 
the winter quarter. 


Actually, I worked harder than 
any of my students in the 1956-57 
or the 1957-58 classes, but I firmly 
believe the students and I both 
profited from the experience. 

In retrospect, without consulting 
lecture or personal guidance notes, 
these are my primary off-the-cuff 
memories: 


1. If a part-time instructor has 
a reasonably good knowledge of 
the subject, evening session stu- 
dents generally will overlook de- 
ficiencies in teaching techniques 
and abilities. 


2. In those instances where the 
students have more knowledge 
than the instructor, they usually 
are unobsequious, tolerant, and 
kind. 


3. Industrial case-history data, 
exhibits of practical application of 
textbook theory, and examples of 
practical variation from accepted 
theory, and so forth, are genuinely 
appreciated by evening session stu- 
dents. 


4. It developed slowly at first, 
but now I have a much deeper re- 
spect and finer appreciation for de- 
voted and dedicated teachers and 
educators everywhere—-those who 
helped me during my undergrad- 
uate days, for those who now are 
influencing my three children and 
other students of this generation, 
and for those who will enter the 
field of education in the future, 


9. Unless the moderate extra in 
come from a college is “ear- 
marked” or placed in a_ special 
fund, the savings account o1 
checking account balance at the 
end of the year won't show an ap 
preciable gain. Part-time teaching 
income didn’t complicate my in 
come tax return calculations 


6. In conclusion, and in all 
seriousness, part-time teaching at 
the college level, on the basis of 
my limited personal experience, is 
one of the most useful and gratify- 
ing methods of satisfying a public- 
service interest—-in an area where 
the current need is great and the 
future need will continue to in 


crease, 





New Equipment to Incite 


ETROIT. An electronic device that can “read” 

numbers that are also readable by the human 
eye was unveiled here last month before a group of 
business writers from the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, and France. 

The equipment—developed by Burroughs Corpora- 
tion at its research center in Paoli, Pa., and now in 
quantity production at its Plymouth, Mich., plant 
uses the “common language” digits adopted by the 
American Bankers Association. These closely resem- 
ble Arabic figures; thus they are visually recogniz- 
able. When imprinted in magnetic ink and scanned by 
the Burroughs reader, each digit generates a distinc- 
tive electronic impulse. For example, by its shape, 
the figure “3” creates a characteristic electronic 
signal, recognized by the device as “3.” 

Burroughs’ president, Ray R. Eppert, described the 


Reporters listen as 

V. James Ford, sales 
manager, financial sales 
group, explains how the 
magnetic-character 
sorter operates 


new equipment as providing the basis for “a major 
breakthrough for the biggest administrative bottle- 
neck now constricting banks—sorting the billions of 
checks, deposit slips, and installment coupons. But 
the application of this equipment isn’t limited to 
banks. It is a fully automated system that can be 
applied in any organization that must sort and process 
heavy volumes of any kind of paper work.” 

It is expected that most of the equipment to be 
produced at first will be installed in banks, which face 
ever-growing mountains of financial documents. This 
year, American banks will handle about 12 billion 
checks alone; this figure is expected to swell to 22 
billion by 1970. Bankers like this business, but have 
been desperately seeking equipment and methods to 
keep from being engulfed by the rising tide, which 
must be handled swiftly, errorlessly, and at low cost. 
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uiet Revolution in Office Methods 


Six pieces of related electronic equipment will give 
a bank a fully automated system for check-handling, 
proving, bookkeeping, and preparation of customers’ 
statements. Burroughs has designed this equipment, 
which may be purchased or rented on a monthly basis, 
so that it can be introduced gradually, if users prefer. 


Character Sorter 


Largest of the line is the sorter-reader, which 
automates the sorting of deposit-accounting docu- 
ments. Hand-sorting, a tedious task associated with 
high personnel turnover, can process 10 to 12 checks 
a minute. The electronic sorter handles 1,560 a minute, 
the items moving at 23 miles an hour. (Engineers 
happily discovered that swiftly moving documents 
produced a stronger signal.) The sorter handles paper 
or card checks of varying thicknesses and sizes, as 
well as those that may have been rumpled or muti- 
lated. 

To adapt checks and other documents to electroni 
processing, Burroughs developed a magnetic im- 
printer. This prints the account number, customer's 
name, and other data in the precise position for elec- 
tronic readability. An amount and account-number 
printer performs the first operation on incoming checks 
as they reach the bank; it prints the dollar amount 
of the check, as written by the customer, in the 
common-language digits. After this conversion, the 
document requires no further manual keying. 

A proof and distribution machine performs the 
operations and makes the decisions on deposited items 
and items being sent to other banks. It can also print 
dollar amounts and encode other information in mag- 
netic-ink characters. 

Magnetic-ink characters on stripes on the back of 
ledger sheets store the account number, item count, 
and account balance with sign, line selection, alert 
notice, and code-checking information. An accounting 
machine developed by Burroughs reads the old bal- 
ance, reads and progresses the check count, extends 
and prints the new balance, and ejects the statement. 
When connected to this machine by cable, an auto- 
matic reader will provide automatic trial-balance 
listings. 

Detroit, which has revolutionized the way the 
world travels, is the source of another, more quiet 
revolution. 
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By Charles F. Johnson 


Ray R. Eppert, Burroughs’ president, describes the major 
implications of new electronic sorting-reading equipment 
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Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 
agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It repre- 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and sellers 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 
printed media. 

The basis for arriving at the 
adv ertising \ yalue of a publica- 
tion is the Bureau’s single defi- 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 

ublisher members are audited 
by experienced circulation audi- 
tors. As specified in the Bureau’s 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“faccess toall books andrecords.”’ 

Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib- 
ers, paper purchases, postal 
receipts, arrears are among the 
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advertising appeals. 
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RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
standards, 
cate an audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial 
With the interests 
of readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 
specialized groups effectively 
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publisher’s circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C. Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 
FACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business publications 
include: * How much paid circulation 
¢ How much unpaid distribution ¢ 
Occupational or business breakdown 
of subscribers ¢ Where they are located 
¢ How much subscribers pay ¢ Whether 
or not premiums are used * How many 
subscribers in arrears ¢ What percent- 
age of subscribers renew. 

This publication is a 
member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and is proud 
to display the Hallmark of 
Circulation Value as the 
emblem of our cooperation 
with advertisers. Ask for a 
copy of our A.B.C. Report 
and then study it. 
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A lush tropical garden fills the area beyond the floor-to-ceiling windows in the sec- 
service department, illuminated by plastic bubbles in roof of building 


retarial 


New Building Employs Modern Design 
To Increase Efficiency 


By Beatrice Moore 


Contributing Editor 


Last year, American Mutual realized a dream that was seven years in the 


making—a new home-office building designed to suit the needs of its 


many and varied personnel, formerly housed in four separate buildings 


HE new home office building of 
the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company welcomed its 
854 inhabitants in July of last year 
the company’s 71st year in busi- 
ness. The structure in Wakefield, 
Mass., brings to the workday all 
the wonderful and modern inven- 
tions of these times—air condition- 
ing to assure year-round comfort, 
unusual color schemes to relieve 
job fatigue, soundproofing and flu- 
orescent lighting to assure work- 
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ing comfort, scientific design, and 
modern equipment to make work 
easier and more efficient. 

Through five successive moves, 
from a one-room office containing 
three roll-top desks in Boston, 
American Mutual has grown 
steadily, until it now operates 
throughout the United States and 
Canada through 78 offices. 

The two-story office building is 
located on a 40-acre tract of land 
amid the natural beauty of the 


countryside overlooking Lake 
Quannapowitt. Keeping the traffi 
flow in mind, the floor plan placed 
the offices and departments most 
likely to receive visitors on the 
first floor—-such as the public rela- 
tions, purchasing, and _ personnel 
departments; and the employee 
center—situated on the lake side 
of the building, where it is skirted 
by a landscaped terrace for relax- 
ing in the sun. 
A 14-girl 


secretarial service, 
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which transcribes dictation  re- 
ceived by telephone, is also located 
on the first floor. The department 
is illuminated by a light court 
one of two built into the center of 
the building to provide light for 
the interior offices. 

The light courts have turned 
these less-desirable areas _ into 
beauty spots, due to the tropical 
gardens planted in the glassed-in 
areas that extend from the first 
floor through the second-floor 
working quarters. The courts are 
roofed over with a series of clear 
plastic bubbles that filter sunlight 
into the central part of the build- 
ing space. At least one of these 


latest devices 
employees 


Equipped with the 
chasing department 
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In the cool, well-lighted comfort of the new building, girls work with the Addresso- 
graph files used in preparing statistics, claim losses, and reports of policyholders 


garden areas is visible from near- 
ly any part of the main building. 

Just off the lobby is an elec- 
tronic data-processing unit, a focal 
point of interest to visitors to the 
building. Here also toil the 171 
people in the statistical tabulating 
department, who do such things as 
maintain card files of all policy- 
holders; prepare accident statis- 
tics; and record claim losses, pre- 
miums, and policyholder rating 
data. 

Directly across from this depart- 
ment are the purchasing and per- 
sonnel departments, flanked by 
training classrooms where the nine 
employees of the personnel depart- 


the nine pur- 
more efficiently 


them, 
faster, 
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ment give on-the-job training to 
promising employees. 

The employee center includes a 
lounge, sprinkled with easy chairs, 
divans, and card tables; an em- 
ployee store that sells a myriad of 
enticing objects; a chapel off one 
of the tropical gardens, complete 
with stained-glass window, for 
meditation; and a cafeteria that 
serves more than 1,700 meals at 
breakfast, coffee break, and lunch. 

The air-conditioned and sound- 
proofed dining room is equipped 
with partitions to close off one end, 
for such employee functions as 
birthday parties and showers. 

A modern escalator takes you up 
to the second-floor level, where the 
IBM data processing is done. Most 
of the accounting work is handled 
on this floor in the controller’s and 
treasurer’s departments. The seven 
people in the methods and pro- 
cedures division are responsible for 
developing better ways of doing 
things. 

Here, also, are housed the 15 
systems analysts and programers 
in the electronic data-processing 
division, who are engaged in the 
development of a large-scale com- 
puter data-processing system to 
meet the company’s operating and 
reporting requirements. 

Grouped around the _tropical- 
garden light courts on the second 
floor are the personnel records de- 
partment, group accident and 
health, the American Policyhold- 
ers’ Insurance Co. (an affiliate), 
the actuarial and external under- 
writing department, investments, 
engineering, sales, underwriting, 
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the Allied American Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co, (another affiliate), 
and the legal department. 

Back on the ground floor, we 
find the printing and duplicating 
department, located in the wing of 
the new building. Here Supervisor 
Arthur Leary and his 16 em- 
ployees print AM, the company 
monthly newspaper with a circu- 
lation of 3,600, as well as ail letter- 
heads and pamphlets that might 


be required by the company. The 
department is well equipped with 
several letterpresses, and offset 
and Multilith equipment. A com- 
plete mailing department is run in 
conjunction with the print shop 
to deliver the publications and 
straight-printing jobs all over the 
country. 

The wing also contains a fully 
equipped engineering laboratory 
and a chemical laboratory, along 


with the communications depart- 


ment, 


And just to 
employees can function at top ef- 
quarters, 
throughout the building are scat- 
tered 150 air mixers which supply 
warm or cool air via a dual-duct 
inside the sound- 


ficiency in 


system hidden 


make sure 


new 


proof ceiling structure. 


It appears American Mutual has 


thought of everything! 





Personnel Policies Have to Be Policed, Survey Finds 


(Continued from page 28) 


that he have his personal mail de- 
livered at his home address.” 

“No personal mail delivered to 
anyone.” 

As with the telephone, com- 
panies have employed the art of 
gentle persuasion in pointing out 
how personal mail burdens the 
company. To the question, “Is mail 
addressed to employees opened 
with company mail unless marked 
‘personal’?” here is the breakdown 
of replies: Yes—-32 percent; No 
68 percent. One respondent re- 
ported, “All mail opened, but not 
read.”’ Another, “All mail except 
that marked ‘personal’ goes 
through the automatic opener re- 
gardless of addressee.”’ 

Incidentally, at least one court 
awarded hefty damages to an em- 
ployee who sued the company for 
opening a personal letter. A pro- 
spective employer had _ written 
him; the company opened the let- 
ter, then promptly bounced him. 
Its curiosity cost it a five-figure 
sum. 

One office manager reports a 
policy whereby “all employees 
who want to do so can pay 25 
cents a month to a fund that pro- 
vides gifts for weddings, births, 
and so forth; and flowers for fu- 
nerals and sickness.”’ Such pooling 
is common. Employees’ clubs, 
supervisors’ clubs, and other intra- 
company organizations also handle 
such gifts. Several companies use 
profits from vending machines to 
provide money for contributions. 

Here is a typical set of company 
rules governing employee collec- 
tions: 

1. Must be cleared through the 
personnel department. 

2. No collections allowed for 
supervisors, 
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3. Collections confined to imme- 
diate area of work. 

4. Only reasons for personal col- 
lections are dire need, marriage, 
and resignations (employees with 
one or more years of service). 

Pools and chance books are a 
big headache. As one respondent 
resignedly put it, “You can’t stamp 
the practice out, but it will get out 
of control unless you go through 
the motions now and then.” Some 
states, Minnesota is one, have laws 
prohibiting pools and chance 


‘Is Solicitation of Funds Permitted?” 


For gifts and expressions of sym- 
pathy to employees 


Gifts to supervisors (Christmas 
and sickness only) 


Financial aid to employees 


Pools—such as baseball, foot 
bali, etc. 


Chance books (church affairs, 
fraternal, etc.) 


Community Fund or Red Cross 
Drives 


Other funds for social agencies 


books. This 
curtail them. 


CONCLUSION 


Respondents 
policies have to be set with cau- 
tion, They also agreed—-admitted 


that unless 


policed and 


employees are 
judgment and 
tion. Appeals to fair play pay off. 


PLANT 
yes—60 % 
no—30 

reply—10 


yes—18% 
no—62 
reply—20 
yes—30 % 
no—48 
reply —22 
yes—28 % 
no—55 
reply—17 
yes—18% 
no—75 
reply— 7 
yes—90 % 
no— 8 
reply— 2 
yes—68 % 
no—15 
reply—-17 


occasionally 


management 


agreed that these 


these policies are 


to lose good 


sense of propor- 


OFFICE 
yes—88 % 
no— 8 
reply— 4 
yes—48 % 
no—40 
reply —12 
yes—46% 
no—38 
reply—16 
yes—45% 
no—42 
reply—13 
yes—19% 
no—80 
reply— | 
yes—88 % 
no— 6 
reply— 6 
yes—65% 
no—15 
reply—20 
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Robert Carter Now Has 
Up-to-Date Price Information 


“Tt used to take until the fifteenth working day of each month to provide 
management with data on production, sales, and costs for the month before. 
Complete data is now in the hands of management on the fourth working 
day after the month has ended,”’ says Robert Carter, cost supervisor for 
Roots-Connersville Blower. 

Here’s how the company does it: Using a Keysort tabulating punch 
(Royal McBee), quantities and amounts are code-punched into record cards 
at the same time totals are accumulated and printed. Then it is a simple 
matter to run a Keysorter or stylus through the cards, picking up all that 
are similarly punched. These cards are tabulated automatically for various 
reports and statistics needed by management to price competitively without 
dipping into the red. 

Another sorting of the record cards separates all of a particular sales- 
men’s sales and, in a few minutes, gives the total amount of his sales. In 
this way, Roots-Connersville is able to keep a continuing check on sales 
quotas assigned at the beginning of the year. By running all outstanding 
payroll checks through the Tabulating Punch, the company reconciles the 
payroll. 


Here’s a Way to Save Time in Posting 





In a college lecture given several 
years ago, Oscar G. Mayer crystallized 
a personal philosophy that has guided 
him over a 40-year span as a business 
and community leader. It still has 
much to offer, not only to the embry- 
onic executive, just beginning to come 
to grips with the business world, but 
to anyone who has failed to put up his 
own signposts on the road to the re- 
warding life. 

Mr. Mayer’s philosophy, in a nut- 
shell, consists of three basic concepts: 
development, consideration, and serv 
ice. The development concept involves 
the smallest social unit—yourself- 
and decrees that you do everything 
within your power to continue to grow 
throughout your life. 

A man upon leaving college has 
according to Mr. Mayer, over 100,000 
evening or “‘second-shift” hours at his 
disposal up to age 70. “This is a fai 
allotment of time which should not be 
frittered away,” states Mr. Mayer, but 
should be used to build a broad inven 
tory of knowledge. 

Concept two involves a ‘ 
consideration for others.” 
namby-pamby phrase served up on the 
altar of politeness. This means basic 
appreciation of others—as people an 
as artisans, States Mr. Mayer: “‘Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., whom I have alway 
admired as one of our greatest execu 
tives, would be the first to admit that 


Magnetic Springs Water Com- 
pany, in West Hollywood, Calif., 
reports a fast way it discovered to 
post remittances from its six fran- 
chise drivers and eight company 
routes, besides regular company 
accounts. 

Says Leone McCormack, secre- 
tary, “Formerly, we used our Uarco 
Register to list each account’s re- 
mittance, and then copied the in- 
formation in the cash book to bal- 
ance our daily deposit. 

“Now, instead of duplicating our 
remittance listings, we simply make 
an adding-machine-tape total of 
each account from the register 
tickets, and paste the tape in the 
cash book under the correct head- 


ing. 
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“From this, it is simple to run a 
recap to balance our deposit with 
the register tickets. This has cut 
down our time considerably.” 


Polk Bros. Solves 
Warehouse Problem 


To take full advantage of the 
modern equipment available for sim- 
plifying its order procedures, Frank 
Tempo of Polk Bros. reports that the 
Chicago retail distributor for the 
appliance and home-furnishings in- 
dustry had to solve its warehouse 
problem. 

Customers’ orders were teletyped 
by the various Polk stores to an 
enormous warehouse for packing and 
moving to the staging area for pick- 
up by delivery trucks. The problem 





he could match few of the skills of the 
620,000 people working at Genera 





was to arrange the merchandise 
much of which was bulky and heavy 

so that it would be easily accessi- 
ble, and yet make use of every foot of 
space, including vertical space ap- 
proximately 18 feet high. 

Distribution-Center Manager 
Tempo says the answer was a vast 
network of Unistrut racks. Bridged 
walk-through areas were arranged to 
shorten the walk on the longer racks. 
Now, merchandise is easily removed 
by warehousemen using three-level 
ladder-type devices that move on 
rollers. 
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Cue By 

otors. The expertness of the people 
n all divisions of our business com- 

ands my constant respect and admi- 
ation, even though I may not know 
all of them personally.” 

This concept also includes a reason- 
Able tolerance for human frailty based 
bn what he calls “The Law of Imper- 
ection,’”’ meaning some imperfection 
s inherent in everything, including 
uman beings. Besides owing people 
olerance, the consideration concept 
equires that we teach them to help 
hemselves. 

“There is positive magic in a good 
ature seasoned with a pinch of 
umor,” says Mr. Mayer. “A person's 
areer is determined largely by his 
skill in getting along with his associ- 
hates; this has much to do with gaining 
or him the favorable attention of 
hose in a position to advance him.” 

The service concept involves “‘Due 
service to society.” “Everyone should, 
n the spirit of fair play and reci- 
procity, be glad to pitch in, to the 
best of his ability, in return for all 
e gets from society. He should not 

ant to be a free-rider; he should 
vant things to be better for his having 
been around.” 

Says Mr. Mayer, “This code can 
bring satisfaction and meaning to life 
fithout being applied in an over- 

vealous manner. It should not be 
ooked upon as a taskmaster, but as a 
quiet appeal to reason—a road sign to 
Buide the traveler on his way.” 








Plant Police Can Now 
Cross Street 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. in Trenton, 
N. J., has a suggestion for other large indus- 
trial firms faced with a trespassing problem 
similar to theirs. 

A public highway that cuts through De 
Laval's 85-acre site was briefly an impassable 
barrier for the plant's 15 uniformed Pinkerton 
guards. They carry holstered revolvers out- 
side their vuniforms—standard practice in 
professional security forces. But side arms, 
except on plant property, are prohibited un- 
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less a guard is a sworn special officer of the 
local police. 

So the nine guards assigned to directing 
traffic during shift changes were sworn in as 
special officers of the township. Not only did 
that solve the problem—it promoted warmer 
relations between the plant and the township 


Coffee Break Turned Into 
Break for Dealer 


A New York City small-furniture 
dealer capitalized on the coffee break 
recently when he happened to notice 
that many girls who worked in the 
neighborhood visited a nearly lunch- 
eonette for their morning coffee 
break. 


Craftily placing this sign in his 


window: “Enjoy Your Coffee Break 
Here—the Coffee’s Free,” he enticed 
a Steady flow of girls to the shop. 
When they arrived, the girls found 
the coffee served buffet style, with 
free sweet rolls (one to a customer), 
courtesy of the corner bakery 

The women strolled through the 
store as they sipped, exploring model 
rooms arranged to catch their eye 
bedroom-sitting room combinations 
for the career woman in a tiny apart- 
ment, a three-room suite for the 
newly wed working wife, and easy- 
to-clean furniture arrangements for 
the older working wife with growing 
children 

The dealer continued the promotion 
for one week, with no solicitation by 
salespeople. But the store stayed 
open nights, when the girls returned 
with husbands or boy friends to take 
a second look at what they had seen. 
Actual sales made during the coffee- 
break period consisted only of small 
items—such as pillows 
framed pictures, and lamps. But the 
promotion put the store “on the map” 
for many of the girls who had never 
noticed it before, and resulted in 
many sales made months later 


slipcovers, 


What's in a (Prefab) Name? 


Lumber Fabricators, Inc., took a 
new departure in seeking information 
for a new product name when it con- 
ducted depth interviews to pick a 
name for its new line of prefab 
houses, now known as Kingsberry 
Homes. 

The carefully selected sampling of 
500 persons from the New York City 
area was tested on as many different 
kinds and varieties of names as could 
be developed 

Interestingly enough, certain names 
conjured up similar pictures in the 


Bob Slauenwhite 
Gives Tip on 
Attendance Records 


“We never have to guess why an 
employee was absent on a certain 
date,”’ states Bob Slauenwhite, vice- 
president in charge of personnel 
administration at Art Steel Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York. “‘We have 
this information entered along with 
the exact number of hours lost each 
day on a visible card file, designed 
to give us an accurate record of 
time lost, for a two-year period, 
indicating the reason for same. 

“In addition to the card, we also 
use a daily tabulation sheet, kept 
by the timekeeper at each plant, 
which gives us an exact daily and 
weekly analysis of time lost. In this 
way, it is easy to spot problem 
areas and devote our attention to 
them.”’ 


minds of the respondents. One-sixth 
said “Crest Homes” suggested dwel 
lings near the seashore. Others asso- 
ciated it with hilly country. “Hearth- 
side Homes” conveyed a picture of a 
country home with a fireplace 
“Wetherly Homes” seemed to indicate 
a strong, well-built house, “one with 


good beams.” 


Small Office 
Increases Efficiency 


With floor space at a premium 
in its two-story Cleveland building, 
the H. Leff Electric Co. found its 20 
office employees crowded into an 
open area on the second floor. Tom 
Barrie, office manager, felt that 
lack of privacy and distractions 
were responsible for the poor work 
record of his employees. 

The company had a small appli- 
ance display area on the first floor 
that they decided to use for office 
space, and to insure as much pri- 
vacy as possible, they partitioned 
the area with Divider-Wall. Prior 
to the relocation, Barrie said, the 
office was 10 days to two weeks 
behind in handling orders and gen- 
eral work. Since the move, all sec- 
tions of the operation are current, 
morale of the workers has im- 
proved, and the increased efficiency 
of the office is expected to pay for 
the cost of the wall system in less 
than a yeal 
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New Book-Size Dictation Machine 


Travels With You—in Your Brief Case > 


Small but powerful batteries in Comptometer’s new 
Coronet provide more than 24 hours of solid dictation 
away from regular electric power. This means you can 
sit back and dictate while you are traveling on a train 
or plane, or even between calls in your car. When regular 
power is available, an AC converter enables you to plug 
into any AC outlet and talk your work away. The easy-to- 
hold microphone contains all the controls, and the mag- 
netic Mylar reusable belt is mailable in standard No. 10 
envelopes. Comptometer Corporation, 1735 N. Paulina St., 


Chicago 22, Ill. 


Space-Saver Seating for 
The Small Office 


Trimming just inches of bulk from 
chair frames results in considerable 
savings where office rentals are $7 a 
foot. But comfort and good design 
are not sacrificed. The clean, un- 
cluttered lines combine with a variety 
of interiors. Modular dimensions re- 
tained throughout the line assure 
maximum space utilization in ar- 
rangement of desks, chairs, and ac- 
cessories. Robert John Co., 202 S. 
Hutchinson St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Parking Problems? 
Here's One Solution 


This off-street controlled parking sys- 
tem eliminates the need for either 
attendants or meters. The automatic 
gate is operated by electronic con- 
trols activated by coins inserted in a 
slot. The coin collector adjusts to any 
rate, from 5 cents to $1.35, and can 
be coin- or token-operated. Gate is 
closed by car passing over treadle. 
The Parcoa Div. of Johnson Fare Box 
Co., 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Il. 


4d 


Makes Multiple- Out of 
Single-Copy Units > 


Now the negatives from any standard 
diffusion transfer copying machine 
can be used to make any number of 
copies inexpensively and quickly. 
Using a special solution and paper, 
either in a tray attached to your 
present machine or in the Plenamatic 
processing unit illustrated, it is pos- 
sible to make any number of copies 
from the negative usually discarded 
after the initial exposure and develop- 
ment. The negative can be retained 
as a permanent reproduction medium 
by spraying or sponging with a fixa- 


tive. This process combines the photo 
transfer capabilities with the speed 
of single-sheet processing. Anken 
Film Co., Newton, N. J. 
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don’t miss 
getting 


The literature recommended below 
has been selected by the editors for 
its usefulness to management execu- 
tives. Requests for this material, 
which is free unless otherwise noted, 
should be sent directly to the com- 
panies listed. Prompt action is sug- 
gested; supplies of such material are 
within a few 


usually exhausted 


months. 





TWO INFORMATIVE STUDIES ex- 
amine the factors involved in moving 
the household goods of employees. 
“What Other Companies Do” is based 
on the policies of 688 companies in 
defraying some or all of the expense 
incurred when an employee is trans- 
ferred, ‘‘The Employees’ Side of Mov- 
ing” analyzes the experience of 333 
families that moved in the last year. 
Both studies are available from 
Henry P. Bruner, president, Greyvan 
Lines, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


* * % 


YOU CAN LEARN how to make 
your office more attractive in a book- 
let, “Functional Beauty for Business 
and Institutional Interiors.” Write 
Miss Nancy Stuart, U. S. Plywood 
Corp., 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
New York. 


“HOW CAN YOU Improve Your 
Company’s Competitive Position?” is 
answered in a new booklet by Rem- 
ington Rand, illustrating and explain- 
ing the new electronic Synchro-Tape 
typewriter as a source of manage- 
ment information. Available from 
any Remington Rand office or from 
the company at 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


* * 


A REMARKABLY inclusive com- 
pendium, “Check List of Practical 
Selling Ideas,” is available from the 
Jones Frankel Company, 180 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


* * 


“MANAGING FOR Better Morale,” 
which explains why employee enthu- 
siasm is so important, can be obtained 
from your regional Small Business 
Administration office, or from the 
SBA, 811 Vermont Ave., NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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QUESTIONS THAT ought to be con- 
sidered before firming automation 
plans are examined in “Automation 
Yes or No,” available from Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., 38 Acorn Park, Cam- 
bridge 40, Mass. 


* 


PAN AMERICAN Airways has con- 
ducted a comparative study of air vs 
sea shipment. Findings are available 
from L. P. Cornwall, Pan American 
World Airways, P.O. Box 1790, New 
York 17, N. Y 


* 


“IF YOU COULD Only Be at Every 
Point of Sale” is the wistful, if 
lengthy, title of a booklet that tells 
what happens when a product travels 
the last crucial three feet over the 
counter to the consumer. Available 
from Bill Ingleby, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co., 300 Howard, Framing- 
ham, Mass 


AN ENGINEER, Dr. Harry H 
Holscher, has written a manual to 
help others organize and write tech- 
nical reports. It also reviews the 
basics of grammar, semantics, and 
syntax. Available from Owens-Illinois 


Glass Co., Ohio Bldg Toledo 1, Ohio 


IF PLANT SECURITY is one of your 
headaches, you will be interested in 
a 16-page brochure covering its major 
problems, such as prevention of in- 
plant thievery. It can be obtained 
from John O. Camden, Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency, 154 
Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y 


AN ILLUSTRATED directory of 
Dartnell’s sales-training films is avail- 
able from Ray Linzer, Esq., Dartnell 
Building, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill 


A NEW DIRECTORY of 
and a description of their 
can be obtained from the Association 
of Consulting Management’ Engi- 
neers, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y 


members 


services 


CLOSE TO §$2 billion were spent last 
year in the Nation’s amusement- 
recreation places. An analysis of this 
market is available from Funspot 
magazine, 188 W Randolph St 
Chicago 1, Ill 


IF YOU WOULD like to know, for 
amusement or edification, what time 
it is in, say, Hong Kong, you will 
want the World Time Chart and can 
get one from International Banking 
Dept., Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 
Broad St.. New York 15. N. Y 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Tuterchangeable 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's chat simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-4 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


GOT HIGH-PRICED HELP 
Q. LOOKING FOR RECORDS e 


LOW-COST “CONVOY”? 
e STORAGE FILESe 


All your semi-active or inactive records 
are instantly available. What a time and 
money-saver today! 

Rigidized permanent Drawer and Shell 
construction eliminates shelving and costly 
searching (the biggest item). 

All this at half the cost of steel because 
“CONVOYS” are heavy duty 
corrugated board processed to 
remarkable strength. 

Sizes: letter, legal, check, 
deposit slip, tab card ; 
10 others. 


There's a dealer 
near you — or write £ 
CONVOY, Inc. 1) 


STATION B, BOX 216-1 
CANTON 6, OHIO 





we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving part« 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
a”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


< a 
erates er’ 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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js many 
leas than 5¢ cach... 
uith THE NEW ANKEN 


e@ Countless Copies from a 
single photocopying negative 
@ No waiting 





EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
Second edition. By Scott M. Cutlip 
and Allen H. Center. This work of 
collaboration between a professor at 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism and the director of public 
relations for The Parker Pen Com- 
pany carries the subtitle: Pathways 
to Public Favor—a thorough coverage 
of an exciting profession—its develop- 
ment, its function, its methods, and 
how it operates in industry, govern- 
ment, education, and other fields. It 
is, therefore, primarily a _ textbook 
to introduce the subject to students 
at college level. This should not, how- 
ever, discourage the professional from 
purchasing the book for reference 
purposes, since it contains much 
material of an entirely practical 
nature—‘“‘reminders” of things the 
professional once knew but may have 
forgotten. Of particular interest is 
the chapter “Small Businesses,” 
which contains many helpful ideas 
for the company executive who com- 
bines public relations functions with 
his other jobs. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 450 pp. $9.00. 

L.L.L. 


HOW TO HOLD A BETTER MEET- 
ING. By Frank Snell. Here's a prac- 
tical pocket-sized handbook which 
can be useful in solving some of the 
problems in communication by meet- 
ings. The author, an advertising ac- 
count executive, headed the Speech 


copies at you want... at 
. and cach tn ‘seconde 


PLENACOPY PROCESS 


e Full Fidelity* for any 
copying equipment 
e@ No peel-apart 


FOR THE OFFICE —~ RECORD ROOM — ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Your present photocopying machine 
can be adapted for The Plenacopy 
Process, with simply a second 
processing solution tray —or this 
inexpensive Plenamatic Processor 
for the Plenacopy Monobath solution. 
Single-sheet Processing — no waiting 
++.eNO peel-apart, 


dow to use the Plenacopy Process, in 100- 
plus ways to save time and money.... in 
the office, blueprint department, record 
room, art department and office forms 
duplicating. 


*Pull Fidelity — The Plenacopy Process 
now makes it possible to obtain crisp 
clearcopies —and as many as you 
want—using a transfer negative, 
(usually discarded) made in any of 
the standard copiers. 


Anken Film Company, Ine. 


Hix Avenue e Newton, 


N, 


Lxeculwer 


Department at Columbia University’s 
School of General Studies and draws 
from his experience in business and 
education. 

The author uses short, concise, and 
punchy text to put over his points. 
For instance, the last chapter, “One 
Final Note—Diplomacy,” covers but 
two pages, double spaced. Main em- 
phasis lies in the futility of trying to 
analyze difficult members of the 
group. Snell feels it is more impor- 
tant to concentrate on the bigger 
issues and says, “If the meeting has 
direction, good leadership, and a 
clearly defined goal, these problems 
tend to solve themselves.” 

We found it an ideal handbook, and 
recommend it to the busy executive 
who is faced with a series of meet- 
ings in the near future. As the author 
says, “It was written to be carried in 
the pocket of all businessmen to be 
read on the 5:35.” The principles can 
be applied immediately. Harper ¢€ 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 148 pp. $2.95. R.E.M. 


SALESMANSHIP—TODAY AND 
TOMORROW. By Anthony Pheil. 
This is a simple and straightforward 
little book in which the author de- 
scribes the things he did to achieve 
success as a salesman. Within the 
limits of the type of selling described 

from manufacturer or wholesaler 
to dealers and retailers—it is useful 
for two purposes. First, any salesman 
faced with similar problems will bene- 
fit from the practical, positive, and 
determined approach to life and sales 
as displayed by the author. 

Second, middle- and top-manage- 
ment men with limited experience in 
saleswork should read this book with 
an open mind to gain an insight into 
certain phases of selling. Indirectly, 
Mr. Phiel has provided a mirror for 
both management and salesmen to 
use in examining each other and 
reaching some improved understand- 
ings of mutual problems. 

Sales managers will probably want 
to underline a number of key para- 
graphs before passing this book on to 
men in the field. One, in particular, 
reads: ‘My daily schedule, whether in 
my home city or in an outlying area, 
starts with a call made at about 8:30 
a.m. The first calls are usually made 
to those buyers who normally are the 
busiest and most harried. Rather than 
call on these men in midafternoon, 
when their reception rooms are 
crowded with salesmen, it is advisable 
to arrive early, both to reduce the 
wait and to be able to talk with them 
before they have begun to tire frorn 
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a long day of listening to sales pres- 
entations. Personally, I have obtained 
the best results in the morning, and 
make it a point to call on my bigger 
accounts before noon.” 

The author votes enthusiastically 
for straight-commission payments as 
the best method for inspiring and 
compensating salesmen. His rugged 
individualism in this respect will 
draw cheers from a segment of man- 
agement that includes controllers, 
accountants, stockholders, and some 
sales executives. But his underlying 
reasons are not only financial, and 
would seem to merit serious con- 
sideration. 

His reasons include this significant 
statement: “I am firmly convinced 
that many salesmen do not fully 
understand management problems, as 
they exist today. I say this because, 
in my judgment, insufficient interest 
has been shown by salesmen in gener- 
al business conditions. Salesmen 
should know that today all costs, in- 
cluding labor and materials, have 
been greatly increased. Thus, in order 
to achieve financial success, I suggest 
that a salesman who has confidence in 
himself work on strictly a straight- 
commission basis, paying all his own 
expenses. He is then in business inde- 
pendently, and earning more money 
than he could in any other way.” 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 37 pp. 
$1.95. R.B.R. 


WAGE AND SALARY ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Lawrence C. Lovejoy. 
The author, who is professor of Man- 
agement at New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, has put together an ambi- 
tious and comprehensive textbook. He 


makes no claim to originality; in- 
stead, he has brought together the 
thinking and writings of almost 200 
others who can make such claims. 

Professor Lovejoy sees the subject 
of job evaluation closely related to 
wage and salary administration, al- 
though there has been a tendency to 
treat the two as separate and distinct 
from each other. Consequently, he 
has included in this book chapters on 
job analysis, job establishment, and 
the various methods of job rating 
such as job ranking, point and factor 
comparison methods. Also present 
are all the subjects which are normal- 
ly associated with salary administra- 
tion, running from preliminary con- 
siderations through employee apprais- 
als, community surveys to incentives 
and employee benefits. There are 
reproductions of pertinent Federal 
and State laws, and the book winds 
up with a very fine and complete 
bibliography. 

The principal value of this book to 
the businessman lies in its thorough- 
ness. Although it has been written as 
a business administration textbook 
(and will doubtless be widely used as 
such), the fact that it focuses the 
thinking of so many experts between 
the covers of one volume gives it 
stature as a reference work for the 
personnel executive. The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10, N. Y. 502 pp. $7.00 Cc.M.W 
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Mental illness hospitalizes 
more people than polio, 
heart, tuberculosis, cancer 
—all other diseases com- 
bined. Yet with proper 
treatment, 70% can re- 
cover. Help the mentally 


ill come back. 


GIVE TO 
MENTAL 
HEALTH 





Doctor in Your House? 


Pharmaceutical companies have their “de- 
tail men,” who visit doctors to keep them 
abreast of developments in that field. Though 
its progress is comparable, the office equipment 
industry has no such direct medium. For one 
thing, the market is too dispersed—there are 
too many people to talk to. Yet the revolution 
in equipment, forms, and systems holds too 
many benefits to be confined to large and ac- 
cessible companies. 

One barrier to hearing about these benefits 
is that there are too many people in the act 
sales, accounting, production, to name just a 
few of the departments usually involved. Some 
companies use committees to make sure they 
are taking advantage of every possible office- 
management innovation. Others have found 
it advantageous to make one man—usually the 
controller or office manager—responsible for 
investigating office developments that can cut 
costs and improve management. He makes sure 
that the company is not denying itself benefits 
of the office revolution because of ignorance or 
inertia. Do you have such a doctor in your 
house / 


Another Committee Dissolved 


The apparent trend away from management 
by committee continues. The United States 
Rubber Company is the latest large corpora- 
tion to report the abandonment of collective 
leadership. H. E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman 
of the board, said recently, ““We dissolved our 
top decision-making committee and gave re- 
sponsibility largely to individual officers. Com- 
mittee decisions took too long and often re- 
sulted in compromises.” 


Men and Machines 


It is ironic that, in some important respects, 
many companies give their machines a better 
break than they give their men, especially their 
middle managers. Machines hardly ever are 
expected to pay for themselves in their first 
vear on the job. They are viewed as a long- 
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term investment. Not only that, but they are 
repaired and maintained regularly to protect 
that investment. 

Middle managers are rarely given training 
to maintain and develop skills or to repair 
difficulties when they are discovered. 

Perhaps, someday, someone will develop a 
simple method for “capitalizing” executives; 
records will be kept to compare costs with in- 
come and performance, and particular notice 
will be taken when the investment begins to 
pay out. 


Path to Success 


A company president, well known for his 
splendid speaking voice, was explaining how 
this helped him to the top of the heap. “When 
I first joined the company, I couldn’t speak at 
all; I had a dreadful voice. So I was made to 
put nine marbles in my mouth and pronounce 
difficult words. As my speaking improved, I 
was allowed to take one marble out. Then an- 
other—and another. When I had lost all my 
marbles, they made me president.” 


Price and Value 


Not long ago, one of the big mail-order 
houses fired its paper buyer. The market had 
grown tight and he had been unable to obtain 
the company’s monthly requirement of several 
carloads. It had been his practice to get as 
many as 18 quotations on every order, push the 
cost as far down as he could, and then give the 
order to the firm with the very lowest price. 

When the supply of paper grew short, his 
past suppliers allocated it to their good cus- 
tomers. They had no reason to feel grateful for 
past orders or fear the loss of future ones; 
these, they realized, would go to the company 
that shaved prices the lowest. 

When his superiors discovered his short- 
sighted practices, they told the buyer to go. 
They realized that when one buys it is not 
merely for price, or even price plus present 
value; it is also for insurance against future 
shortages and to allow resources to exist. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





PAUL MUELLER, PRESIDENT, 
the Paul Mueller Company. 


THE PAUL MUELLER COMPANY are 
specialists in fabrication of stainless 
steels, and equally proficient with 
all ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
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THE PAUL MUELLER COMPANY, Springfield, Mo 


“Our Zattonal System 
saves us *lo,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 9 months.’’— pau! Mueller Company, Springfield, Mo 


Metal Fabricators 


“Before we installed a National Sys- 
tem, we had to rely on another firm 
to do our bulk milk tank calibration,” 
writes Paul Mueller, President of the 
Paul Mueller Company. “Our National 
System enables us to handle this work 
at considerable financial savings. 
“With the National Class 32 Ac- 
counting Machine, plus laminating 
and photostating equipment, we can 
easily do calibration and prepare cali- 
bration charts. Needless to say, this 
is a great convenience. It also promotes 
better customer relations since we now 


provide a delay. We 
were so pleased with our National 32 
that we decided to install the National 
Class 31 Bookkeeping Machine for 
our general bookkeeping 

“The National System has lived up 


Be sides 


chart without 


to our highest expectations 
simplifying operating procedures, our 
National System saves us $15,000 a 


year... pays for itself every 9 months.” 


Vouk Wusly 


President 
the Paul Mueller Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Your business too, can 


S PREFER ihe fast, easy oper- 
tior Accounting Machines 


benefit from 


the time- and money-saving features 


oj a National System 
jor themselves quickly 
through savings, then 
continue to return a 
regular yearly profit 
National’s world-wide 
ation 
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Nationals pay 
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"TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ncr paper (No Carson Reauired) 
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Geared toa 
Fast-Moving Age 


With every facility needed to develop important ideas 
in these days of swift changes, the assistance of a 
group of highly specialized and thoroughly 
experienced personnel, supported completely by 
company owned facilities, can help do a communications 
job right and right on time. 
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This complete control of production, whether for 
group meetings, group presentations, motion pictures 
or other group communication needs means 

that the buyer gets swift, dependable 

service with security. 
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Nothing farmed out! 
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MOTION PICTURES ¢ DRAMATIZATIONS e¢ PRESENTATIONS e VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS ¢ TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


JUdson 2-4060 Hollyweed 3-2321 TRinity 5-2450 ENterprise 6289 Zenith 0143 $Tate 2-6757 
CALL NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD DETROIT DAYTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 





